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THE WILL TO BELIEVE AND THE WILL TO DOUBT ~ 
THE CHOICE BETWEEN BELIEVING AND DOUBTING 

Professor Lloyd of the University of Michigan has recently pub- 
lished a book entitled The Will to Doubt. The title reminds us of the 
famous essay of Professor William James, entitled, “The Will to 
Believe.” The two titles bring forcibly before the mind one of the 
questions with which every thoughtful man has more or less constantly 
to grapple, Shall I believe, or shall I doubt, and what is the criterion 
by which I can determine which is wise and rational in a given case ? 
Modern psychology has made it more clear to the minds of men than 
it once was, that believing, disbelieving, and doubting are not results 
that flow inevitably from the facts as presented to the mind, still less as 
existing objectively, but that into each such result there enters, in the 
great majority of cases, an element of decision akin to that by which 
one chooses one’s road to a destination, one’s home, or one’s friends. 
It has not been made quite so clear what is the ethics of the situation. 
It is easy to say that one ought always to decide according to the facts. 
But in a multitude of cases one must decide with a very imperfect 
knowledge of the facts. The possibilities moreover are not simply to 
believe or to disbelieve; one may choose to doubt, i. e., to suspend 
judgment pending an investigation. Of course I must believe that 
two and two make four. Of course I must disbelieve that two and two 
make five. But shall I believe that a man at my door is telling the 
truth about his sick wife and child, or shall I doubt? Shall I believe 
that my friend’s advice about an investment is good, or shall I be 
skeptical and cautious? It is no small part of the wisdom of life to 
to know when to believe, when to disbelieve, and when to doubt. 
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A VITAL QUESTION IN RELIGION 


It is not alone in the field of morals and religion therefore that one 
must exercise the will to believe or to doubt; but nowhere is the ques- 
tion more vital and pressing; and precisely for this reason, that, unless 
it be in aesthetics, nowhere are we further removed from the mathe- 
matical certainties of arithmetic and geometry. Nowhere does 
character exert so much influence in determining our judgments; 
nowhere is decision so influential in determining character. Excess 
of readiness to believe issues in credulous superstition, a narrowing 
of sympathy, and a general belittling of life. Excessive reluctance to 
believe, a disposition to accept only those things that can be verified 
by the senses, tends to impoverish life by excluding the invisible and 
the spiritual, narrowing it to the material and the tangible. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION IN BIBLICAL STUDY 


In the realm of biblical study the problem has its own peculiar 
difficulty. Questions of history, questions of literary criticism, ques- 
tions of archaeology, are mingled almost inextricably with questions 
of morals and religion. Can one hold fast to his religion while he is 
skeptical in reference to those matters of history which have hitherto 
been intimately associated with his religion? Can he retain undi- 
minished his faith in Christ while he debates the question of the histo- 
ricity of the gospel record? Can he even question the Davidic author- 
ship of the fifty-first psalm, and still derive from it the same help and 
profit it gave him when he read it as portraying the personal experi- 
ence of Israel’s king? Must one then choose between a dogmatic 
treatment of history and a skeptical attitude toward religion? Cer- 
tainly many have so chosen and are choosing today, with the result 
that some will to believe in the sphere of history, not what the evidence 
proves, but those things which they have tied up in the bundle with 
their religious convictions, and others will to doubt in the realm of 
religion because they see the necessity of unprejudiced investigation 
in the realm of history. 


A MIDDLE COURSE NECESSARY 


But neither of these solutions of the problem is satisfactory; nor is 
the division into opposing camps that arises from the adoption of the 
different solutions a situation to be desired. What is needed is some 
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via media, which shall give due place to religious faith and due justice 
to that spirit of open-minded doubt without which scholarship is 
impossible. Such a via media we believe it is possible to find. 

In the first place it must be recognized that knowledge is not the 
supreme consideration in life. Knowledge is valuable and better 
than error or ignorance. But after all, it is only a means to 
an end, and only one of the many things that contribute to make 
life worth the living. It is possible to buy knowledge too dearly, 
devoting to its acquisition time and energy that might be spent in 
enriching life more effectively. The mother that neglects her home 
and children to solve the Homeric question, the pastor who 
neglects the call of the needy in his congregation to solve the prob- 
lems of lexicography or of literary criticism, has not necessarily 
chosen wisely. Nor does he judge rightly of the values of life who in 
his zeal to set his friend right on some matter of biblical history or 
literature at the same time sets him wrong on those profounder and 
more important matters which to many minds are inextricably inter- 
woven with questions of history and literary theory. It is better after 
all to be ignorant or mistaken on many matters of fact than to be set 
right at so great a cost of things more valuable than knowledge. 
Knowledge purchased with doubt that destroys not alone confidence 
in long-cherished opinions in matters of fact, but the faith that 
glorifies life, might better never have been bought. 

But this is not to say that there is no place in life for scientific 
doubt. On the contrary, faith and doubt both have their rights, 
because both are needful to human welfare. Man needs religion and 
he needs science, and he cannot have religion without faith, or science 
without doubt. Religion and science, faith and doubt are not enemies; 
they are complementary ;, not so different as light and darkness, but as 
necessary to life as the darkness of the night and the brightness of the 
sun. And no life is quite normal in which either element is lacking. 

But this is not the whole truth. Faith does not belong wholly to 
religion or doubt wholly to science. In no sphere can we dispense 
entirely with either faith or doubt. The man of science must believe 
that the normal processes of his mind are trustworthy and that there 
are other minds than his own. And religion unchallenged by reason- 
able doubt tends to become irrational, superstitious, or tyrannical. 
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It is a question of proportion, not a matter of mutual exclusion. 
Having performed in the sphere of science the primary act of faith, 
we may thereafter, in proportion as the things with which we are 
dealing are tangible and material, give scope to the challenge of doubt 
and the demand for definite evidence. As we rise into the sphere of 
the intangible and invisible, but supremely valuable things of life, into 
the sphere of friendship, art, religion, we must, if we would not 
impoverish our lives, make the venture of faith, and will to believe, 
for the richness and beauty of life are dependent on the exercise of 
faith. Here it is as rational to will to believe as in other spheres it is to 
will to doubt. 

Moreover it is not only in different planes or spheres that the pro- 
portion of the two, faith and doubt, must vary. It is natural and right 
that they should differ in different lives and in different periods of 
the same life. The little child is all faith; for him doubt would be 
abnormal, unhealthy, monstrous. The grown man learns to doubt: 
in business, in politics, in religion, in science; yet no two men exactly 
in the same way or in reference to the same things. One man studies 
religion, and faces with open mind questions that his friend never 
raises. Another studies politics and becomes an expert doubter and 
investigator. One man exercises doubt vicariously for a whole com- 
munity and as a consequence its faith is gradually made deeper and 
more intelligent. But no man wholly escapes the need to doubt 
except by remaining all his life a child in mind, and no man becomes 
so mature as to outgrow the need of faith, or indeed the necessity of 
willing to believe. We mingle our doubt and faith in ever-varying 
proportion, and each for himself; but to the end we are all creatures 
evenly of doubt and of faith, or live impoverished lives. 

The appeal of the situation is therefore to the man of faith and 
the man of science to join hands in the effort to deepen and enrich 
life. Let the man of faith not only recognize the legitimacy of 
science, but in his measure himself become a man of science. 
Let the man of science both recognize the need of faith, and himself 
exercise faith. For science is legitimate and needful, and faith is a 
necessity not only to some men but to all men. 
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BEERSHEBA REVISITED 


PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, D.D. 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIl. 


In an article entitled “The Wells of Beersheba” in the Biblical 
World of April, 1901, the present writer described the conditions as 
they existed at Beetsheba in May, 1900. At that time there were 
five wells actually containing water, and an “unopened well” beside 
a ‘“‘new garden well” which was declared to be covered beneath the 
carefully sifted soil of a certain Gaza merchant’s garden. Today 
the number of wells at Beersheba has increased from seven to eleven, 
eight of which are open and furnish a copious supply of good sweet 
water.” 

In 1900 Beersheba was a mere name, a watering-place in the desert, 
so to speak, with but one stone building, an Arab khan, and three 
merchants’ tents; today it is become a large village with several hun- 
dred inhabitants, in fact a military post, and the residence of a lieuten- 
ant-governor or Turkish Kaimakam, and the center of government 
authority for the Negeb or South Country. The new government 
administration building and barracks stand conspicuously on the 
most elevated ground in the vicinity at the head of the main street or 
avenue. Just opposite to these there is a large handsome new mosque; 
while close by the mosque is the residence of the lieutenant-governor 
or Kaimakam. Many shops and flour mills have been built, but of 
these several seem to be unoccupied. Trade with the Arab is, of 
course, very limited. 

‘Seven years ago, we had approached Beersheba from Hebron; 
returning as we came after a brief visit of three and one-fourth hours. 
This time (May, 1907), we approached from Lachish or Tell el-Hesy, 
passing on our way south eastwardly via Mount Hor, Jebel Maderah, 
to Petra.? 


1 In the accompanying plan (see frontispiece) the “new garden well” does not 
appear, because the garden has been confiscated; but there is no reason to doubt 
the existence of the well in it which has long since been filled up. 

2 On both trips, Rev. Archibald Forder was our interpreter; Mrs. Robinson 
accompanying on the second. 
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Later in the same month, we again revisited this most interesting 
haunt of the patriarchs as we returned from Kadesh and Ziklag, 
continuing our journey to Juttah, Hebron, and Jerusalem. It was a 
hot Saturday afternoon when we first revisited Beersheba. We had 
faced a burning sirocco wind for eight and one-half hours while 
crossing the Philistine plain, and were almost overcome by the heat, 
when a black thunder cloud covered the southwestern horizon and 


MAIN STREET, BEERSHEBA 


without showering upon us cooled the atmosphere perceptibly. But 
our thirst was not relieved until arriving at Beersheba we mounted 
the sakiyeh of the east well and drank of its refreshing waters. 
Aside from the wells there are few objects of archaeological interest 
at Beersheba. The ruins of the ancient town are not extensive, and 
even those which were observed by travelers a few years ago are rapidly 
being used in the construction of the new city. The most conspicuous 
monument now upon the surface is a large Christian baptismal font, 
standing at present near the broad thoroughfare leading up to the 
Serdyeh, just on the edge of the military parade ground, and almost 
opposite the governor’s house. It was discovered originally in the 
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baptistery of an ancient Christian church. Itis 5 ft., 2 in. in diameter; 
2 ft., 8 in. thick; 2 ft. deep to the lowest bottom on the inside, and 
1 ft. to the seats or steps which are opposite to each other on the inner 
sides of the bowl. The font is large enough for total immersion. 
A square hole, or tenon, or dowel, in its base, was doubtless intended 
to hold it in position. 

Several ornamented fragments of stone with Greek inscriptions 
have been found on the 
property of Mohammed 
Amin Halabi, and else- [nia 
where. These were care- 
fully photographed and 
transcribed about six 
years ago by Drs. Jaus- 
sen and Savignac of the 
Dominican monastery of 
St. Etienne in Jerusalem. 
Professor Clermont-Gan- 
neau also describes an 
inscription from  Beer- 
sheba which he considers 
“an official document,” 
possibly ‘an imperial 
edict” of early Christian 
times. A marble slab 
bearing a Greek cross 
(the right arm_ being 
slightly broken) with a 
brief inscription of five letters, was lying in May, 1900, quite exposed 
near the east well. 

Is Bir es-Seba‘ the true site of the Beersheba of the patriarchs ? 
According to Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, “the remains (at Bir es-Seba‘) show that the biblical 
Beersheba cannot have been on this site—they are not old enough. 
Possibly the ancient town was at Tell es-Seba‘, about 2} miles to the 


BAPTISMAL FONT, BEERSHEBA 


3See the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, July, 1902, pp. 
268-8 2. 
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BEERSHEBA LOOKING WEST 


East.”4 But, there is no proof 
that the ruins at Tell es-Seba‘ 
are older than these at Bir 
es-SebaS. They lie a little 
southeast of the Tell proper 
and consist of foundations and 
cisterns, columns and tombs; 
they bear no evidence of a 
remote or patriarchal date. 
The site itself is indeed strik- 
ing, being at the confluence 
of Wadies el-Khalil and Milh. 
In these valleys, east and west 
of the city, there are several 
large wells, from 20 to 60 feet 
in depth, provided in some 
cases with a sdkiyeh, but they 
are not to be compared, as 
wells, in importance with those 
at Bir es-Seba‘, which yield a 
far more copious water supply.5 
There is little doubt therefore 
as to which is the true site 
of Beersheba if the water sup- 
ply is to be taken into account. 

In reviewing the wells at 
Bir es-Seba‘, we found their 
surroundings so changed, that 
at first we were at a loss to 
identify them.° Beginning, 

4 Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement, July, 1902, p. 
232, note. 

5 Bir es-Seba¢ is visible from Tell 


es-Sebas; their altitude is approxi- 
mately 1,000 ft. above sea level. 


6 The reader should compare the 
accompanying .plan with that pub- 
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however, as in 1900, with the 
“northwest” well, we re-ex- 
amined those already known, 
carefully pacing the distances 
between them, observing their 
relative positions according to 
the compass, and measuring 
with some care their depth éo 
the surjace of the water. Here 
follow the results of our inves- 
tigations, which required the | ~ 
greater portion of a full day, 
and were for the most part 
verified upon our return four 
weeks later. ae 

1. The northwest well is 
now surrounded by a garden. 
It is 150 ft. west of the original 
khan, and almost due north 
of the central well (see plan). 
It is 50 ft. deep down to the 
surface of the water, and meas- 
ures to ft. 7 in. in diameter. 
Since 1900 a sdkiyeh has been 
constructed over it which ap- 
pears to be in almost constant 
use.” 

2. The west well is now sur- 
rounded by modern shops. <It |. 


lished in the Biblical World, April 
Ig0I, p. 242. The names of the 
various wells remain the same. 


BEERSHEBA FROM THE SOUTH 


7 A sakiyeh is an Egyptian device 
consisting of buckets or earthern jars 
attached to ropes and made to revolve 
over a wheel; the entire machinery 
being usually worked at Beersheba by 
a blinded camel (see photograph on p. 
332). 
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is situated 630 ft. from the central well, and 480 ft. from the southwest 
well. It is 53 ft. 4 in. in depth, and 7 ft. ro in. in diameter. Its 
waters which we were told are both deep and cool are raised by means 
of a sakiyeh, as was the case in 1900. 

3. The southwest well is the most changed of all. Formerly the 
stones which bounded this well were so deeply grooved by the ropes 
used in drawing the water that it has been described as “the most 
striking of all the wells of Beersheba.”” Now a power-house has been 


THE EAST WELL, BEERSHEBA 


erected over its mouth (1906), covering these ancient stones which 
were objects of so much interest formerly, and inclosing within it 
an English nine horsepower gasoline engine, built by R. Hornby & 
Sons, Grantham, England, and managed by a German engineer. 
By means of this engine power is furnished not only to run a flour mill 
in the near vicinity but water is forced up through a network of pipes 
to all parts of the town. Consequently the old “ watering-troughs” 
which were once so constantly in use are now deserted, and the new 
ones distributed at different points through the village are filled by 
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simply turning a faucet; for the western spirit of progress is manifest 
in Turkey, even at Beersheba. 

4. The central well, which is commonly known as Abraham’s 
Well, is located 384 ft. south by southeast of the first well. It is 41 ft. 
deep and 124 ft. in diameter. In lieu of the pulley and immense 
skin bucket attached to a long rope drawn by a camel, by which its 
waters were raised in former years, a large new sdkiyeh has been 
built over it, which is kept in almost constant use. This is one of 
the two wells which Dr. Edward Robinson saw in his journeys; and 
this is the well on whose stone wall, 15 courses down, Major Conder 
discovered an inscription dated 505 A. H. or from the twelfth century 
of our era. 

5. The east well is a little north of east from the central well, 
774 ft. distant. It is 46 ft. 5 in. in depth and g ft. 2in. in diameter. 
Near by is an immense cistern, while over it there is a sakiyeh, as in 
1900. Its appearance has changed but little, being quite outside of 
the modern town. 

6. The unopened well, which is goo ft. southeast by east from the 
east well, still remains choked with stones and earth; yet the cavity 
in its top is excavated more deeply than formerly. The depression 
about it is approximately 25 by 4o ft. in size, in the center of which 
there is a hole 5 ft. deep and g ft. in diameter. The stones of the 
old wall are visible. 

7. The garden well, which is about 150 ft. due west of the east well, 
has been lost trace of through the removal of the garden wall. The 
Gaza merchant who seven years ago lived in terror lest the Sheikh 
of Beersheba should discover what was hidden beneath his garden 
has evidently realized his fears. 

To these seven wells four others have been added which require 
a brief description. 

8. An unused well, 405 ft. from the northwest well, and 702 ft. 
northwest of the central well. It is 75 ft. 3 in. in depth and 7 ft. 8 in. 
in diameter, being covered over by a platform of planks as seen in 
the accompanying picture. This is evidently an old well which has 
been cleared out. Indeed in 1905, workmen were removing the walls 
of the well to use the stone in building purposes, when the govern- 
ment learning what was being done, ordered that the well should be 
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dug out and the walls repaired. Twelve courses of new stone were 
required to repair the walls. One year later when the town was 
supplied with water by the engine at the southwest well, this well 
was closed. It is 1,272 ft. from the mosque. 

g. An unfinished well—This well is situated across the valley of 
Wady Seba‘, 1,110 ft. directly south of the southwest well. By May 
1907 it had been sunk through gravel and rock to a depth of 43 ft., 
but it was not yet walled up. The diameter of the cutting was 13} ft. 
When walled it will probably not exceed nine or ten. Three planks 
lay across its mouth. While we were present the Arabs drew from 


MOSQUE WELL, BEERSHEBA 


it a few buckets of water to give their camels drink. Ere this, the 
well is doubtless in active operation. 

10. The new south well is also situated across Wady Seba‘, 2,715 
ft. from the southwest well, and 2,106 ft. southwest by west of the 
unfinished well. It is 38 ft. 4 in. in depth, and has a diameter of 

| 6 ft. gin. It is arched over, a hole being left in the roof indicating 
il that probably the water will be raised by means of a sakiyeh yet to be 
installed. A new tank of masonry stands close by to receive the water. 

The well is not yet in active use. 

11. The mosque well is the deepest of all the wells at Beersheba. 
This is due to its high elevation above the Wady bed. It measures 
126 ft. 8 in. to the surface of the water, and is to be sunken 30 ft. 
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deeper. The water in it is very shallow. Four months were spent 
in sinking it. For one-half of its depth it was cut through solid 
rock. It is 7} ft. in diameter; and is located 159 ft. northwest of 
the new mosque. It is still unused. A similar well, sunk near the 
barracks, has proven a failure. 

Thus more and more Beersheba is becoming the chief watering- 
station of the Negeb. Like ‘Ain Kadees (Kadesh-Barnea) it is the 
central rendezvous of the Arabs for miles around. The valley of 
Seba‘ is one of alluvial deposit and limestone rock. During the rainy 
season from December to April the country all about is carpeted with 
herbage and flowers. From May till November it has the appearance 
of adesert. There are no trees in the region. When still more wells 
have been sunken, however, and modern modes of irrigation have 
been introduced, there is reason to believe that Beersheba will become 
a populous and important center. 


BEERSHEBA FROM THE EAST 


RECENT GERMAN THEORIES OF FOREIGN INFLUENCES 
IN THE BIBLE 


PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, PH.D 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


| Ever since the discoveries of George Smith, it has been known that 
there is a strain of Babylonian influence in the Old Testament. In 
q 1872 that scholar discovered the Babylonian account of the Deluge, 
and in 1875, the Babylonian account of the Creation. These were 
| | so much like the biblical accounts that it was at once recognized that 
i in these narratives Babylon had influenced the Bible. 

Within the last few years, however, there has grown up in Germany 
a new school, who find Babylonian and other foreign influences in 
all parts of the Bible, and in forms which, if their theories are true, 
are much more significant than were the narratives discovered by 
Smith. The leaders in this school of thought are Professor Jensen 
of Marburg, and Professors Gunkel and Winckler of Berlin, though 
it includes among its workers Professor Delitzsch of Berlin, Professor 
Zimmern of Leipzig, Professor Bousset of Géttingen, Pastor Alfred 
Jeremias of Leipzig, Wilhelm Erbt, and Eduard Stucken,’ though 
these, as will be shown below, fall into different classes and are not 
all equally radical. The beginning of the new school may be said 
to date from the publication in 1892? of two articles by Jensen on 
Elamite proper names, in which it was claimed that Haman and 
Vashti in the book of Esther are the names of Babylonian deities, while 
those of Mordecai and Esther are the scarcely disguised deities, 
Marduk and Ishtar of Babylon, Hadassa, another name for Esther, 
i being a Babylonian word for bride. A forerunner of this article 
of Jensen had been published by Zimmern in the previous year,3 
who had claimed that the feast of Purim, mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment only in the Book of Esther, is of Babylonian origin. The 


' This list makes no claim to be exhaustive. It is hardly possible for one in 
America to follow all the minor German publications. 


it 2In Wiener Zeitschrijt fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 


3 Zeitschrijt fiir alttestamentliche: Vi issenschajt, Vol. XI, pp. 157 ff. 
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theory of Jensen as to Esther was accepted by Wildeboer,* Néldeke,5 
and Siegfried,° and by some scholars in this country.’ 

Gunkel was the next to enter the field with his Schépjung und 
Chaos, Urzeit und Endzeit, published in 1895. In this work Gunkel 
undertook to trace the influence of the Babylonian creation-myth in 
the Bible. He had been anticipated in part, as he himself recognized, 
by an early article of the present writer,® but Gunkel’s book worked 
the matter out in much greater detail. To the Old Testament pas- 
sages in which traces of the Babylonian myth had been thus recog- 
nized Gunkel added Job 7:12; Ps. 44:20; Ezek. 29:3-6a; 32:2-8; Ps. 
of Sol. 280-34; Amos 9:2 ff.; Ps. 104:5-9; Prov. 8:22-31, and a 
number of similar passages. The larger part of his book was, however, 
devoted to the New Testament Book of Revelation. Taking up the 
hints of the article above referred to, Gunkel showed that in Rev. 
chap. 12 no satisfactory exegesis could make the narrative of the birth 
of the child apply to the birth of Jesus, but that it must have come 
to the Christians through a Jewish source. He further contended 
that there is in Revelation, as indeed in the whole apocalyptic litera- 
ture, much that cannot be explained either as historical allusion or 
as the creation of the Seer’s fancy, but must have been embodied in 
a tradition which the successive apocalyptic writers employed. This 
tradition they believed to contain the key to the last things. Each 
applied what seemed to fit the circumstances of his own time, but 
passed on much that he did not understand. _ 

Having traced the presence of such a tradition among the Jews, 
Gunkel inquired whence it came. There were many features, such 


4In Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar. 

5 “Esther” in Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

6 In Nowack’s Handkommentér. 

7 Cf. Toy, New World (1898), pp. 150 ff., and Barton, American Journal o} 
Theology (1898), pp. 783 ff . 

8 “Tiamat” in Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XV (1890), pp. 1-27- 
In this article the influence of Babylonian cosmogonies upon Genesis, chaps. 1 and 2, 
was claimed; also that the mythical monster Tiamat under the names Rahab and 
Leviathan appear in Job 3:8; 9:13; 26:12, 13; 41:19-21; Isa. 51:9; 27:1; 30:7; Pss. 
87:4; 89:10; 74:13-17. Similar mythical influence from Babylon was found in Enoch 
60:7,8; II Esdras 6:49-52, and in Rev. 12:3 ff.; 13:1; 17:8, and 21:3. If there is 
any truth in the hypothesis, the credit of its first discovery belongs to America rather 
than to Germany. 
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as the dragon which cast down a third of the stars with his tail, as 
well as horrible composite monsters, to which nothing analogous 
could be found in the Old Testament, but to which the Babylonian 
Creation epic afforded many analogies. Gunkel accordingly appealed 
to Jensen’s argument about the proper names in the Book of Esther 
to show that the Babylonians had applied the principles of the great 
epic to their historic conflicts with Elam, making of it an allegory 
in which Marduk and Ishtar overcame Humbaba and Mashti (Vashti) 
—an allegory which the Jews adopted and, giving it a national coloring, 
made of it the Book of Esther. The presence of this book, Gunkel 
argued, gave proof of Babylonian influence on the Hebrews, and 
confirmed the conviction which a study of the apocalypses created, 
that a stream of such influence had exerted a formative power in 
producing them. 

There were many reasons which induced students to recognize 
this as a legitimate argument, and to be grateful for the help it afforded.° 

The next important publication in the development of the school 
of thought which we are tracing was Stucken’s Astralmythen: I, 
“Abraham,” 1896; II, “Lot,” 1897. The principle here laid down 
was developed on somewhat more plausible lines in Winckler’s 
Geschichte Israels, Teil II, which appeared in tg00. In these books 
a new element was introduced into the discussion. Not only were 
Babylonian influences recognized, but taking the legends concerning 
Alexander the Great as affording an example of the normal growth 
of legends in transmission, Winckler concludes that a large astral 
element enters into all legendary history, and especially into Israel’s 
early national stories. He accordingly looks for moon gods, sun gods, 
astral goddesses, and moon goddesses and finds them in the biblical 
narratives from Abraham to Solomon. In this view he has been 
followed by Jensen, Jeremias, and Zimmern, and by Jensen greatly 
outdone. These five scholars form a school by themselves, therefore, 
which may be called the astral school. The others believe in the 
determining power of non-Israelitish—mostly Babylonian—influences 
in shaping Israel’s civilization, history, and literature, but most of 
them treat it in ways far less radical than these five scholars. We 
may therefore divide the pan-Babylonians into the non-astral and the 

9 See Barton in American Journal of Theology, Vol. II, pp. 790 ff. 
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astral schools. This division is made for the practical purpose of 
description. It is not intended to imply that the members of the 
non-astral school deny all astral influence, but they certainly have 
not in their published works assigned to such influence the vast 
proportions which they assume in the writers who belong to the other 
school. 

‘In the present article we shall confine ourselves to the works of the 
non-astral school, reserving the publications of the other school for 
a future article. 

In 1901 Gunkel’s Genesis in Nowack’s Handkommentar appeared. 
This work is remarkable for its really conservative character. With 
recent critics Gunkel, of course, recognized the documentary char- 
acter of Genesis, as well as the Babylonian origin of the Creation and 
Deluge narratives. This is inevitable for a scholar, and was nothing 
new. Gunkel’s analysis of the narratives of Genesis (republished 
the same year in English translation under the title Legends of Gene- 
sis'°®) is a masterly analysis of the elements of those early narratives 
and, in comparison with Winckler’s work, it is conservative. He 
admits that Asshur, Gad, and Edom may go back to divine names; 
that Nahor and Terah are also known to be divine names; that Sarah 
and Milkah are names of the goddesses of Haran, with which the 
biblical figures which bear these names may have had some connec- 
tion; that this suggests the possibility that Abraham may be a name 
substituted for the moon god of Haran; that Laban may be the same 
as Lebana, a moon god. He declares, however, that there are few 
pieces which can be interpreted with reasonable certainty as remnants 
of mythical narratives. He recognizes that such narratives may have 
heightened some of the stories, but that even here a mythical origin 
is not clearly made out, and that it could only be expected for the oldest 
elements of the stories. These stories were told of those whom the 
Israelites believed to be real men. No position is here taken from 
which a devout biblical scholar need seriously dissent. 

On January 13, 1902, Professor Delitzsch delivered in the presence 
of the German Emperor and the court the first of the now famous 
“Babel und Bibel” lectures. In this address the most influential of 
living Assyriologists illustrated in many ways, some of which were 

10 Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1901. 
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new, the fact which had long been accepted by all that there were 
important Babylonian influences traceable in the Old Testament. 
Perhaps the two points in the lecture which were responsible for the 
uproar which the lecture produced were that Delitzsch held that the 
Sabbath was borrowed from Babylonia, and that the name Yahweh 


appeared in Babylonian proper names of the period of the first Baby- 
lonian dynasty. The first of these claims was not new, as it had been — 
previously made by Lotz, Jensen, Jastrow and Budde. Moreover, 
it is not clear that the Hebrews did not have a Sabbath before they 
were subjected to Babylonian influences, as Toy had shown."? The 
evidence which Delitzsch offered of the use of Yahweh in Babylonian 
proper names of that early date was, however, new and convincing. 
He did not himself press the point unduly, but contented himself 
by saying: “This ‘Yahweh’ was the spiritual possession of those 
nomad tribes out of which after a thousand years the children of 
Israel were to emerge.” 

Delitzsch’s second lecture, delivered in the presence of the Emperor 
on January 12, 1903, was in the main an answer to his critics. He 
urged the view held by most Old Testament critics, that the Old 
Testament—to use a phrase of St. Paul’s—‘“‘contains its treasure in 
earthen vessels,” and endeavored to show that in some respects those 
“vessels” were inferior to similar articles of Babylonian workmanship. 

Since the publication of these lectures of Delitzsch, it has become 
more and more probable that the view suggested by Jensen concerning 
the name Yahweh is correct, and that its presence in Babylonia is 
due to the presence there of western Semites (Amorites or Canaanites) 
in the Hammurabi period. Ranke has shown that the Babylonia 
of that time contained many such West Semitic immigrants.*? It does 
not follow, then, that the Hebrew divine name was borrowed from 
Babylonia, but only that men belonging to tribes devoted to Yah- 
weh’s worship had migrated thither. 

The same year in which Delitzsch delivered his second lecture 
(1903) saw the appearance of another work by Gunkel: Zum religions- 
geschichtlichen Versténdniss des Neuen Testaments—a work which 
relatively is of a much more radical character than either of those 

11 Journal oj Biblical Literature, Vol. XVIII, pp. 190-95. 

12 Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Series A, Vol. VI. 
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from his pen hitherto mentioned. The book opens with a discussion 
of the relation of the New Testament to the history of religion. It is 
pointed out that many features of the New Testament are borrowed 
from Judaism. An endeavor to trace the origin of these elements 
leads Gunkel to a discussion of religion in the Persian period and to 
treat the nature of the older oriental Gnosis, noting that it was com- 
posed of elements from different religions. He passes then to show 
that the eschatology of the prophets and psalmists contains many 
mythological elements, such as the sword of Yahweh in heaven, and 
the coming of a golden age upon the earth, which he claims are of 
mythological origin and are traceable to Babylonia. The figure of 

_the Jewish Messiah he regards also as mythological and also of Baby- 
lonian origin. It is next claimed that there are foreign influences in 
the Wisdom literature. Proverbs seems in Gunkel’s view to have 
been shaped by Babylonian influences, since some similar proverbs 
have been found in Assyrian, and the conception of Wisdom as the 
daughter of God in Proverbs, chap. 8, is but a revamping of Ishtar- 
Siduri, the goddess of Wisdom, who was a daughter of Anu, of Sin, 
and of Bel. Job, he now holds, exhibits traces of Egyptian influence, 
since, he says, only among the Egyptians of all the people of antiquity 
is literature in the dialogue form found. Accordingly Behemoth and 
Leviathan are now explained as Egyptian marvelous beasts. He 
traces the influence of Egypt to Edom and supposes that through 
Edom it influenced the surrounding territory. 

The Jewish belief in the resurrection is then traced to Egyptian 
and Persian influence. After this a long discussion follows concerning 
the foreign origin of much of the apocalyptic material. Many of the 
positions of his Schépjung und Chaos are repeated, but a fresh dis- 
cussion is given to the subject throughout and many new elements 
are introduced. It is held, for example that the heavenly Jerusalem 
is largely mythological, and of astral origin. The city, now described 
as having a golden street, now as having a river flowing through its 
midst, is the heavenly firmament through which the milky way runs. 
The twelve gates, each with separate foundations, and each consist- 
ing of a single pearl, are the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

Having in such ways sought to establish the syncretistic and 
foreign character of the Jewish environment of New Testament his- 
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tory, Gunkel proceeds to the gospel story. He lays down the thesis 
that in the christology of the New Testament the historic person Jesus 
and the impression he made are only one factor among others; the 
chief features of the christology do not come from the historic Jesus, 
but are independent of him and existed before him. In proof of this 
thesis an examination is first made of the narratives of the virgin 
birth. Parallels are adduced—Zeus, Apollo, Horus, Cyrus, Romulus, 
Remus, the three sons of Ra who succeeded Cheops, as well as the 
Indian Krishna—and the conclusion is drawn that in the accounts 
of the birth of Jesus a characteristic heathen conception has been 
taken over into Jewish Christianity. The voice heard at the Baptism 
is mythological, as in Gunkel’s view is the account of the Temptation, 
which is paralleled in the stories of Buddha and Zarathustra. Many 
of the events recorded in the gospels Gunkel regards as tinged with 
myth in whole or in part. Such are the miracle at Cana, the feeding 
of the five thousand, the walking on the sea, and the various appear 

ances after the Resurrection. The Ascension is declared to be mytho 

logical also and to correspond to the apotheosis of heroes among other 
peoples. The descent of Jesus to Hades and his resurrection are 
regarded as mythological because paralleled by stories told of Osiris 
in Egypt and of Ishtar, Tammuz, Nergal, and Marduk in Babylonia. 
As these are there connected with the death and resurrection of vege- 
tation, Gunkel apparently believes that the resurrection of Jesus is 
no more historical than they. Gunkel is careful to say, however, 
that there was no direct borrowing from foreign religion. He thinks 
the ideas were already in the Old Testament, and appeals to Isa. 
49:6, 8; 51:16; chap. 53, and Zech. 12:10, as proof of it. The “three 
days” of the entombment he connects with the “three and a half” of 
Daniel, chap. 7, which in his Schépjung und Chaos, he had traced 
to a Babylonian source. 

Perhaps the most unexpected claim that Gunkel makes is the 
way in which he accounts for the substitution by the early Christians 
of the first day of the week for the Jewish sabbath. He admits that the 
observance of Sunday is very early, having apparently been observed 
from the first, and also notes that it is always called by the curious 
title of “Lord’s day.” He believes that the observance of Sunday— 
the day of the sun god—was borrowed from heathen customs—that 
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it is a part of that mythological heritage from the non-Christian 
world the elements of which he thinks he has found before. Accord- 
ing to Gunkel, then, we have not only a heightening of the stories 
concerning Jesus in many points from the influence of foreign mythol- 
ogies, but an institution—the observance of a day every week—an 
observance which can be traced back to the earliest Christian times— 
borrowed bodily from sun worship and observed in memory of 
Christ. 

With reference to this book of Gunkel’s it must be said that his 
various claims possess very different degrees of probability. That 
Babylonian mythology influenced the later development of the Jewish 
messianic idea may be granted. That Proverbs is molded more by 
Babylonian influence and Job by Egyptian may possibly be true, but 
is by no means made out. That the Temptation of Jesus is mythical 
because it is said that Buddha and Zarathustra were tempted, is to 
ignore the psychological fact that no one becomes a great religious 
leader without struggle. 

The heart must bleed before it feels, 
The pool be troubled before it heals. 

If Gunkel’s argument is good the temptations and struggles of 
St. Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi, of Martin Luther, and of George 
Fox can all be shown to be mythical. To find a nature myth in Isa., 
chap. 53, one surely must read it into the chapter. That primitive 
Christianity should have unconsciously so far identified Jesus with a 
sun god as to borrow in consequence a heathen festal day, certainly 
surpasses belief, and needs something more than a parallelism to 
prove it. Gunkel seems to forget that there are coincidences in the 
world and that a historic fact may possess features externally similar 
to certain myths solely as a coincidence. 

The temptation of the pan-Babylonian is to venture into fields 
beyond the boundaries of that in which he is most skilled, though 
the temptation is also effective on others beside pan-Babylonians. To 
this temptation Gunkel has yielded, and in the book under discussion 
his New Testament work is far less convincing, because far less 
sound than his work on the Old Testament. 

The same year (1903) saw the appearance of Bousset’s Religion 
des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, at the end of which a 
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chapter is devoted to “Das religionsgeschichtliche Problem.”’ Bous- 
set claims that the time of Alexander the Great and his successors 
was a time of general fusion; that in Babylonia the Jews were exposed 
to the Babylonian and Persian religious ideas by both of which they 
were influenced. From the Babylonians he holds that the Hebrews 
borrowed certain stories as well as astronomy, astrological fatalism, 
and magic. From the Persian religion, in the view of Bousset, the 
Jews took much more. The dualism of the later Jewish religion— 
their belief in Satan and their legends of the Antichrist—are claimed 
as Persian elements. The Jewish apocalyptic affords, it is claimed, 
many parallels to the Persian—both, for example, being greatly inter- 
ested in cosmological problems—so that probably Persian influence 
is to be detected here. Hellenism has also exerted a large influence 
upon later Judaism, but Hellenism, Bousset declares, is itself a mixture. 
It is especially traceable in the later Jewish belief in hypostases and 
in the réle assigned to Wisdom. Egyptian religion has had a little 
influence, he thinks, but it is almost a negligible quantity. 

It will be noticed that Bousset assigns a much larger share to Per- 
sian influences than Gunkel had done. It is possible, however, that 
the cosmological interest of Persian apocalpytic was due to Baby- 
lonian influences, so that even if the impulse came to Judaism from 
the Persians, it may have come indirectly from the Babylonians. 
Bousset in this work confines himself to the Jewish religion, so that 
no such New Testament problems as those attacked by Gunkel are 
touched upon. 

One other work of Gunkel falls to be considered here: his Elias, 
Jahve und Baal published in 1906. This is one of the “ Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher” edited by Michael Schiele. In this 
tract Gunkel endeavors in a popular way to answer three questions: 
(1) What do the traditions concerning Elijah relate? (2) How are 
these accounts to be regarded? and (3) Must we seek to sketch a 
picture of Elijah himself? In answer to the first of these questions, 
he finds four groups of narrative: I Kings, chaps. 17, 18, forms one; 
chap. 19 another, which is inconsistent with the first; chap. 21 still 
another of a different type; while II Kings, chaps. 1, 2, forms a 
fourth. 

Of these four narratives, Gunkel regards the first and fourth as, 
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for the greater part, unhistorical sagas, in which are embodied certain 
ideas which have to do with later conceptions of the development 
of the religion of Yahweh, as well as certain mythical elements which 
appear in the sagas of many nations. These elements attached 
themselves to a historical personage. The second and third group 
he regards as containing a larger historical element, though even in 
these some accretions may be detected—accretions which attached 
themselves to the stories during their transmission as oral tradition 
in the prophetic circle. 

In the third part of his work Gunkel concludes that it is impossible 
from such sources to write a history of Elijah—that all that we can 
do is to discern his person and to recognize his thought and purpose. 
Elijah is connected with two great historical events—the entrance of 
the Baal cult into Israel, and the judicial murder of Naboth. In 
connection with one he fought for the sole worship of Yahweh; in 
connection with the other, for justice and righteousness. His con- 
nection with these events gave him a great réle in later Jewish tradi- 
tion. The attraction to his person of these sagas vouches for his im- 
portance, and no prophet presents to us a more powerful figure. 

Gunkel here works after a sane historical method, and it is difficult 
to see how one who believes in such a method can dissent seriously 
from his results. His methods in his own field—the Old Testament— 
are applied with much greater caution than is the case when he deals 
with the New Testament, and the results are correspondingly more 
convincing. 

We notice in conclusion Wilhelm Erbt’s Hebraer, which appeared 
in 1906. Erbt is a pupil of Winckler and apparently accepts in part 
Winckler’s astral theory. Although he pays it a compliment at the 
beginning of the present work, it plays such an unimportant part in 
his book, that we need not class him with the astral school. It is 
true that he follows a suggestion of Zimmern in supposing that the 
sons of Jacob were made twelve in number to correspond to the signs 
of the Zodiac, and that Judah corresponded to Leo (see Gen. 49:9) 
and Reuben to Aquarius (Gen. 49:4). He also interprets narratives 
of individuals, who are usually regarded as historical, as stories of 
tribal alliances; thus David’s marriage with Bathsheba is taken to 
refer to the assimilation of Beersheba by the tribe of Judah. 
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On the other hand he takes the H. abiri of the El-Amarna tablets 
to be Hebrews, and believes that Asher may be traced in northern 
Palestine in the El-Amarna period. Following a suggestion of Sanda 
that the place name, Jacob-el, in the list of Thothmes III, is to be 
sought east of the Jordan, and that it is probably identical with Penuel, 
he supposes that the original habitat of the Jacob element was in the 
region of the tribe of Gad—a tribe which was, he cain, also in their 
habitat as early as the El-Amarna period. 

To Shechem he also assigns an important réle. Deut., chap. 27, 
indicates that there were traditions that such a réle belonged to it. 
The book of Judges (8:33; 9:46) testifies to the worship of a deity 
there called “god of the covenant” or “lord of the covenant.” Erbt 
finds a confirmation of this in a cuneiform tablet discovered at Taanach 
and imagination enables him to fill out the réle played by this city and 
its adjacent mountain in the early days. The narrative of Abraham’s 
strife with the kings (Gen., chap. 14), which Erbt believes was com- 
piled from two documents, came, he thinks, from the archives of the 
temple at Shechem. 

The rise of David represents to Erbt the emergence of the tribe 
of Judah, and the beginning of a conflict between the North and 
South which ultimately resulted in the eststshmnent of the two 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

These are examples of Erbt’s methods and results. He treats the 
history of Israel as a real history—which can hardly be said of some 
of the adherents of the astral school—although he recognizes that 
the people of Israel were children of the Orient, and received a deep 
impress from their environment. As to the validity of individual 
suppositions concerning the facts of early Hebrew history, it is too 
early to pronounce. One who would write that history today, on 
strictly historical methods of investigation, must fill in certain parts 
conjecturally. How valid these conjectures may prove, the future 
only can tell. 

With reference to the position taken by all the works reviewed in 
this article, it must be said that recent excavations in Palestine tend 
to confirm the view that the life of ancient Israel differed less radically 
from that of her neighbors than has been supposed. That the same 
or similar forces were at work in her as among her neighbors is alto- 
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gether probable. That she was to some extent influenced by her 
neighbors may also be granted. The principle underlying these 
investigations is, accordingly, a sound one. It must be expected that 
in the application of that principle, especially while it is new, mis- 
takes will be made. The principle is overworked, and often made 
to apply to narratives, to which a closer scrutiny of the documents 
which vouches for them would show that it cannot apply. Certain 
scholars, too, never find originality in the field where they are 
working. If they study Israel, she borrowed from Babylon or 
Egypt. If they study Egypt, she borrowed from Babylon. If 
they study Babylon, she borrowed from the unknown home of the 
Sumerians in the East. Originality, like the malaria in our western 
_ states in former days, is always in the next town to the one in which 
the inquirer happens to be. In estimating these recent works on 
ancient Israel, this foible of investigators must be borne in mind. 


THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
Vv. ATONEMENT IN THE TEACHING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 


The teaching of John the Baptist bearing directly or indirectly 
upon the subject of atonement for sin is found, so far as reported in 
the Synoptic Gospels, in Luke 3:7-17' and the parallels in Matthew 
and Mark. 


Luke 3:7-17: He said therefore to the multitudes that went out to be bap- 
tized of him, Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you to flee from the wrath to - 
come? Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance, and begin not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father: for I say unto you, that 
God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. And even now 
the axe also lieth at the root of the trees: every tree therefore that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. And the multitudes asked 
him, saying, What then must we do? And he answered and said unto them, 
He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath none; and he that hath 
food, let him do likewise. And there came also publicans to be baptized, and 
they said unto him, Master, what must we do? And he said unto them, Extort 
no more than that which is appointed you. And soldiers also asked him, saying, 
And we, what must we do? And he said unto them, Extort from no man by 
violence, neither accuse any one wrongfully; and be content with your wages. 

And as the people were in expectation, and all men reasoned in their hearts 
concerning John, whether haply he were the Christ; John answered, saying 
unto them all, I indeed baptize you with water; but there cometh he that is 
mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall 
baptize you in the Holy Spirit and in fire: whose fan is in his hand, thoroughly 
to cleanse his threshing-floor, and to gather the wheat into his garner; but the 
chaff he will burn up with unquenchable fire. 


The teaching of this passage is unmistakably clear. There is 
even now impending an expression of the divine wrath in irremediable 


t The material of this passage is derived by Luke, mainly at least, from a source 
common to himself and Matthew, and distinct from Mark. While it is possible that 
the portion peculiar to Luke is derived from a special source, it is on the whole more 
probable that Matthew has in this case, as in not a few others, omitted a portion of 
the material before him, and that the whole passage as it stands in Luke is based on 
the same authority. The substantial correctness of this report of John’s teaching 
there is no reason to question. 
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judgment. This is to fall upon the Jewish nation, and, chosen people 
though they be, none can escape from it on the ground that they are 
sons of Abraham. Yet it is not to destroy the nation as such; it is to 
be individual, judging between man and man, discriminating the 
wheat and the chaff, and utterly destroying the latter. It behooves 
those who would escape to do so quickly. For the ax already licth 
at the root of the trees. When the Mightier One whom John announ- 
ces shall have come with his winnowing shovel, and his unquenchable 
fire, then forbearance will cease, repentance be too late, judgment 
without remedy fall upon the unrepentant. This picture of the Com- 
ing One strongly resembles in some features the picture of the Son of 
David presented in the Psalms of the Pharisees,” save that on the whole 
John’s representation is much sterner than that of the psalmist. 

Behold, O Lord, and raise up unto them their King, the son of David, in 
the time which thou, O God, knowest, that he may reign over Israel thy servant. 

And gird him with strength that he may break in pieces them that rule unjustly. 

Purge Jerusalem from the heathen that trample her down to destroy her, 
with wisdom and with righteousness. 

He shall thrust out the sinners from the inheritance, utterly destroy the 
proud spirit of the sinners, and as potter’s vessels with a rod of iron shall he 
break in pieces all their substance. 

He shall smite the earth with the word of his mouth even for evermore so 
that at his rebuke the nations may flee before him, and he shall convict the sinners 
in the thoughts of their hearts. 

And he shall gather together a holy people, whom he shall lead in righteous- 
ness, and shall judge the tribes of the people that hath been sanctified by the 
Lord his God (17:23-28). 

The cause of divine anger and impending judgment that John 
announces is clear. It is the sin of men, the sin of the nation. 

The message, however, is not solely one of judgment. If judgment — 
fall it will indeed be irremediable, but it is not inevitable. There are 
conditions on which one may escape the destruction of the ax that 
lies at the roots of the trees, and the unquenchable fire that burns up 
the chaff. The character of these conditions is significant. The 
prophet says nothing concerning temple sacrifice as a basis of forgive- 
ness, as he says nothing concerning the neglect of temple or sacrifice 
as the cause of the divine wrath. There is sin to be forgiven, wrath 
to be escaped, but for all that John says there might have been no 

2 Written about 60 B. Cc. 
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temple in Jerusalem, no altar, no sin offering. Nor will Abrahamic 
descent, membership in the elect people, avail to deliver from judg- 
ment. That John singles out this imaginable condition of atonement 
for express repudiation indicates that the men of his day must have 
been depending on it. But in John’s thought it is worthless. Of a 
suffering servant of Jehovah on whom the iniquity of the nation is 
laid, and by whose stripes they are healed, the synoptic report of 
John’s teaching says nothing. The mightier than he, who is to come 
after him, is to be a judge, not suffering, but inflicting swift judgment 
on all unrepentant sinners. It is John himself, not his greater succes- 
sor, who brings a merciful message of warning and of possible escape 
from danger. The one condition of such escape is repentance. The 
repentant sinner, who evinces his repentance in his conduct, alone 
escapes the unquenchable fire that consumes the chaff. Baptism is 
indeed enjoined and administered, but so strongly does John insist 
upon the ethical condition of escape from wrath that the baptism must 
be regarded as no more than the outward act in which one expresses 
obedience to the message, and which as such expression contributes 
to securing repentance and forgiveness. This is manifestly simply 
the doctrine of the prophets of a much earlier time. 

Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eye; cease to do evil, learn to do well. If ye be willing and obedient ye 
shall eat the good of the land, but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured 
of the sword (Isa. 1:16 ff.). 

This clear and unmistakable message of John is in no way qualified 
by the message which at a later time he sent to Jesus, asking, Art 
thou he that cometh or look we for another? For the reply which 
Jesus makes to this question indicates that John was still looking for 
Jesus to carry out the programme of judgment which he had announced 
for his greater successor, and that the comparative gentleness and 
mercifulness of Jesus’ character, exceeding even that of John himself, 
was to John a stumbling-block. The answer of Jesus is in effect 
that John has thought too exclusively of judgment and given too little 
place in his thought of the greater coming one to those characteristics 
of mercifulness and kindness which equally with the sterner side 
had been set forth in the prophets of old. Yet with generous con- 
siderateness Jesus treats John’s reluctance to modify his view not as 
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a grave fault, but almost as a virtue. He is no reed shaken with the 
wind to believe one thing today and another thing tomorrow. Yet 
blessed is he that finds no occasion for stumbling in the mercifulness 
of Christ. 

If there is any teaching of John concerning atonement in the Fourth 
Gospel it is contained in the one sentence, “ Behold the lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world” (1:29). The phraseology 
and imagery of this verse, we may without hesitation conclude, are 
derived from the description of the servant of Jehovah in the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah.s The precise phrase, “Lamb of God,” 
does not indeed occur in Isaiah, but it is easily produced from the 
combination of the expressions, “a lamb that is led to the slaughter,” 
and “my righteous servant,” or “smitten of God.” Similarly the ex- 
pression, “That taketh away [or beareth] sins,’’ reproduces the first part 
of vs. 4, “‘he bore our griefs”’ (LXX, “‘he carries our sins’’), or combines 
the thought of this verse and that of vs. 5, “the chastisement of our 
peace is upon him and with his stripes we are healed.” The last words, 
“of the world,” are probably an enlargement of the horizon of the 
original passage, as the latter was generally understood in New Testa- 
ment times. Yet even these words have a legitimate basis in the 
passage if the interpretation set forth by Dr. Smith (see February 
issue of this journal, p. 119) is correct. 

What then does this language, looked at as a reflection of the 
preaching of John the Baptist, affirm concerning Jesus and his relation 
to the forgiveness of sin? ‘Two answers must be considered. 

On the one side, if we confine ourselves to the language which John 
is reported as actually using, and take the words in the sense which 


3 The expression, “that taketh away sins,” might suggest the scapegoat; but 
with this explanation of the origifi of the expression the word “lamb” is inconsistent. 
The word “lamb” might suggest the lamb of the passover; but the passover ritual 
makes no mention of the taking away or the bearing of sin. The lamb of the sin- 
offering, or of the trespass offering, might be supposed to be referred to; but neither 
of these offerings requires a lamb, the law in some cases prescribing a goat, in others 
a ram, in others leaving to the offerer his choice between a lamb and a goat. Though 
each of these parts of the Old Testament ritual may have had some influence in 
producing the expression “the lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world,” 
no one of them fully accounts for it, and it is unnecessary to include them even as 
contributory influences, since Isaiah, chap. 53, of itself furnishes an adequate explana- 
tion of the expression. 
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they bear in Isaiah, they describe Jesus as (a) gentle and innocent; 
(b) appointed of God; (c) suffering vicariously in that he bears‘ as 
a load the sin of the world. 

This characterization of Jesus is markedly different from the de- 
scription which according to the Synoptic Gospels John gave of him 
who was to follow him. There, a stern judge coming in swift and 
irremediable judgment upon unrepentant Israel, before whose coming 
there is opportunity to repent, but after whose advent there is only 
swift judgment for the sinner. Here a gentle, innocent man, to whom 
the sin of the world is a grief and a burden. But it is not impossible 
that the same prophet should have held both these conceptions. 
For let it be observed in the first place that the two utterances are not 
in the strict sense predicates of the same subject. The synoptic 
utterances of John pertain not to the person Jesus, but to the expected 
Greater One. In other words, John is there setting forth the kind 
of a successor that he expected. The language is that of prophetic 


4 There has been no little difference of opinion respecting the precise meaning 
of the words, 6 atpwv, which the English versions render, “that taketh away.” In 
itself the word may equally well mean “take up, bear, carry,” or “take away.” It is 
moreover used in both senses in the Johannine writings: in the former in John 5:8-12; 
in the latter in I John 3:5. In the LXX of I Sam. 15:25, precisely this idiom, alpe.w 
auapriay occurs, and in I Sam. 25:28 a synonymous expression, alpev dvdunua. 
In both cases alpew means “to forgive;” in both cases the Hebrew verb is NU}, 
as in Isa. 53:4. In I John 3:5 we have the expression, iva rds duaprias apy, “to 
take away the sins,” meaning, “to cause sins to cease, to cause men to desist from 
sinning.” In Isa. 53:4 the Hebrew is NU} Sn 13720, “he bore our griefs;” 
the LXX, ras dyaprias “he bears our sins.” The Greek verb, ¢épw, 
never means “to take away,” but “to bear, to endure.” If then we assume that the 
expression in John 1:29 reproduces the thought of Isa. 53:4, as given in the LXX, 
then 6 alpwy must mean, not “that taketh away,” but “that beareth as a burden.” 
Nor does the change from ¢épe to alpwy modify this result. For the presumption 
is that when an author in quoting substitutes for an unambiguous term an ambiguous 
one, he means to take the latter in the sense of the former, not in the sense which the 
former does not bear. If it be said that we ought to go back to the Hebrew for John 
the Baptist’s thought, since he presumably spoke in Hebrew or Aramaic, then there 
will be in the word NW} (found in Isa. 53:4 and in I Sam. 15:25; 25:28), which he 
presumably used, no presumption in favor of the meaning, “to take away,” since 
though this word has much the same ambiguity as alpew, it clearly has in Isa. 53:4 
the meaning, “to bear, to carry as a load.” From the point of view of John the Bap- 
tist, therefore, and the meaning of the word alpwv, interpreted by the original pas- 
sage in Isaiah, there is little support for any meaning other than “that beareth as a 
burden.” What the words meant to the Evangelist is not at this point under con- 
sideration. 
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expectation, not of observation. But in John 1:29 the Baptist is 
telling what he saw when Jesus came. ‘True, he has just previously 
declared that Jesus is the one whom he expected. But it does not 
follow that he saw in him precisely what he expected. Having 
expected a stern judge, not more but less mild than himself, and 
having become convinced that Jesus was that coming one, he may 
yet have seen in the face of Jesus coming back from his temptation 
the evidence of gentleness and of suffering because of human sin 
which wrung from his lips the startled cry, “I looked for a judge, 
and behold the Lamb of God that bears on his heart the sin of the 
world.” Nor is the possibility of such a combination excluded by 
the synoptic narrative of John’s later message to Jesus. That only 
shows that the new impression of Jesus did not radically modify his 
original expectation. Gentle and suffering though Jesus be, he looks 
for him still to enact the part of judge. 

But on the other hand it may be maintained that if John derived 
the language from the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, it is but reason- 
able to suppose that he meant to express in this phrase more than the 
bare meaning of the corresponding expression in Isaiah, reproducing 
also some part of the thought of the context. And to this it may be 
added that we must of necessity reach the thought of the Baptist 
through that of the Evangelist, and that as a Johannine word, aipwv 
must be interpreted in the light of I John 3:5 and so means “taking 
away.”5 This interpretation resolves itself again into three: (a) If 
we take the participle in the sense suggested in I John 3:5, but inter- 
pret it harmoniously with the synoptic representation of John’s 
conception of the coming one, the phrase will be strongly paradoxical, 
like the expression “the wrath of the Lamb” in Rev. 6:16. In this 
case John combines his previous thought of the coming one with his 
new impression of Jesus, exclaiming, “Behold the gentle lamb who 
by executing irremediable judgment upon obdurate sinners is to 
banish sin from the world.” (b) If we give to the participle 
the meaning which is suggested by combining the thought of Isa. 53: 
4 with that of 53:5, and interpret these verses in accordance with 

5 The possibility that afpwy should be taken in the sense in which the verb is used 


inI Sam. 15:25; 25:28 hardly calls for discussion in view of the fact that the meanings 
suggested by Isa. 53:4 and I John 3:5 lie so much nearer at hand. 
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that interpretation of the whole chapter which Dr. Smith has set 
forth (February issue of this journal, p. 119), it presents to us Jesus 
as one who, bearing himself the penalty of men’s sins, delivers them 
thereby from condemnation and wrath. (c) Or if we insist not too 
strongly upon the reproduction in this phrase of precisely the idea 
expressed in Isa., chap. 53, or if we allow for some possible uncertainty 
as to precisely the idea of the prophet himself, we may think of John 
as looking upon Jesus and saying: Behold the servant of Jehovah 
whose mission it is to suffer, not for his own sin, but that he may 
bring light and enlightenment to those who are in sin, and so deliver 
them from sin. We reach substantially the same result upon more 
tangible grounds if we take the participle aipwy in the sense suggested 
by I John 3:5, and understand it to refer to such a banishment of sin 
from the world as is harmonious with the idea expressed in the phrase, 
“Lamb of God.” Jesus is then characterized as a meek and gentle 
one who wins men to righteousness and banishes sin by converting 
men to goodness. 

Of these three variant forms of the second interpretation, form 
(a) differs from the first interpretation only in that the diversity of 
thought which that view found between the synoptic representation 
of John’s idea of his successor and the Fourth Gospel report of John’s 
impression of Jesus when he appeared, this view finds within the 
limits of the Johannine language itself. One’s judgment of the two 
views must accordingly be much the same. The utterance ascribed 
to John is on this interpretation surprising, indeed strikingly para- 
doxical, but it does not necessarily conflict with the synoptic report. 

The other two views however are quite inconsistent with the synop- 
tic narrative. For on either of these interpretations of John 1:29 the 
language of that verse does not simply express frankly the impression 
which Jesus makes upon John at the moment, but constitutes an 
ascription to Jesus of a career and mission quite at variance with 
that expectation which John had cherished respecting the Coming 
One, and which neither now nor later did he wholly surrender. It 
is one thing to be Israel’s swift judge and punisher; it is quite another 
to be the sufferer through whose sufferings light and salvation are to be 
brought tomen. Not indeed that Jesus might not be both sufferer and 
judge. Christian thought at least has found a way of combining them, 
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either conceiving that Jesus was first sufferer and then judge, or looking 
upon his judgment as self-executing, a revelation upon the basis of which 
-men judge themselves, and all the more surely because the revelation 
was in part through suffering. But according to the synoptists John 
looked for a judge coming to speedy judgment and inflicting punish- 
ment upon sinners. And such a judgment is irreconcilable with the 
character of the lamb who endures the penalty of the sins of others, 
or who, himself the embodiment of meekness and gentleness, banishes 
sin by winning men to righteousness. It is one thing to purge the 
world of sin by swift destruction of the sinners, it is quite another to 
accomplish this result by gently winning men to righteousness or 
to suffer vicariously the penalty of their sin. 

It appears therefore that of the four interpretations of John 1:29 
which are lexicographically possible, two bring the language into 
such conflict with the synoptic report that if we accept the former as 
historical we must regard the Johannine record as at this point unhis- 
torical; two are not wholly inconsistent with the synoptic record, but 
find in this verse no teaching concerning atonement beyond the 
intimation that sin causes suffering to the righteous representative of 
God, or that it is his mission by his gentleness and purity to win men 
from sin. No one of them therefore gives us a doctrine of the atone- 
ment which we can ascribe to John the Baptist.? 

What then is the teaching of John the Baptist concerning atone- 


6 Which of the two positions we take respecting the historicity of the record will 
be determined mainly by considerations outside of this passage. If such considera- 
tions compel us to assign the gospel to the second century and to an author who neither 
had the material for a trustworthy history nor undertook to write a book of history, 
then there will be no decisive reason for exempting this passage in particular from 
the general sentence of untrustworthiness: along with the rest of the book it will 
represent the ideas of the second-century author rather than of the prophet of the 
wilderness of Judea. A discussion of what this passage would mean as an expression 
of the views of such asecond-century writer lies outside the scope of this article. But I 
trust that I have shown that there is nothing in these words as they stand to necessitate 
our denying them to John if only they be interpreted, as they obviously demand 
that they be interpreted, as an expression of the impression which Jesus made upon 
John when he came to him after his baptism, framed in language derived from the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, though not necessarily reproducing the whole thought 
of the chapter. In other words, if on other grounds the historicity of the Fourth 
Gospel be impugned it will of course be impossible to affirm the accuracy of this par- 
ticular statement respecting John’s preaching; but in this expression itself there is 
no valid ground for denying the historicity of the record. 
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ment and forgiveness of sin as we learn it from all the gospels? 
Substantially this: The wrath of God which is about to fall upon 
the sinners in Israel in dire punishment inflicted by the Coming One 
may be escaped and men may attain unto salvation by repentance on 
their part manifesting itself in good works. He whom John recog- 
nized as the Coming One for whom he had looked bore when he 
appeared, not the appearance of a stern judge, but of a meek and gentle 
lamb of God, suffering under the load of human sin. But this is not 
an element in John’s doctrine of atonement, but a testimony of obser- 
vation and insight which, while he honestly expressed it, he could 
not altogether harmoniously combine with his expectation concerning 
the work that was to follow his own. 


SOCIAL DUTIES 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


CHAPTER X. SOCIAL DUTIES OF CITIES: PUBLIC HEALTH 

We have seen that the duties of the members of a community are 
the modes of conduct required by conditions of general welfare in 
that community. The conditions of modern city life are exceedingly 
complex and the duties of responsible citizens are correspondingly 
intricate and difficult to understand. A few general maxims about 
virtue and honesty are an inadequate equipment for one who would 
helpfully take part in helping men to better life in a huge town. 

At first glance the superficial observer discovers nothing but a 
multitude of people scurrying in all directions, each intent on some 
private scheme; the general welfare is not in all his thoughts. Further 
reflection offers apology for this concentration of interest in self; each 
man must earn his living by assiduous industry or fall a burden on 
the city as pauper or thief. For the most part the common good is 
increased as every individual does the best he can for himself and is 
faithful to his own duty. There is so much eternal truth in the old- 
fashioned doctrine of individualism and liberty. Even yet there are 
able thinkers who believe and teach that nothing more is needed than 
freedom for each man to go his own way, “hoe his own row,” and 
provide for his own wants; that the social well-being is the certain 
result of the sum of the enjoyment and satisfactions of all individuals; 
that the selfishness of millions works better than deliberate co-opera- 
tion. And we admit that nothing will ever make personal initiative, 
energy, industry, and thrift needless. When a man depends on his 
neighbors to bring him material support and provide him with pre- 
digested ideas, he soon becomes a parasite and his powers fall to decay. 

But individualism and liberty are words which represent only one 
aspect of human life; for each person is a social being, owes much 
to society, cannot live alone, cannot ignore the rights of others, cannot 
produce all the commodities he requires, cannot walk on a pavement 
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without regard to his fellow-citizens, cannot judge his own cause 
fairly, cannot cure his own diseases or dress his own wounds, cannot 
defend himself unaided against epidemic, burglary, or riot, cannot 
furnish his children with schools, cannot enjoy the highest forms of 
art and religion. And even individual virtue—if such there be—is 
at its best only when enforced by social opinion, criticism, or law and 
encouraged by social praise and honor. “No man liveth to himself.” 

It is in the city that we find human solidarity in its most impressive 
forms, for there each citizen is enmeshed in a network of relations, 
influences, and obligations unknown to the isolated farmer or dweller 
in a village. This labyrinth of conditions can here be outlined only 
in a general way. 

The moral ideal involved in social life presents itself . ... in the three 
forms of institutions to be maintained, duties to be fulfilled, and a type of life 
to be realized. At different stages of development, and in different races of 
mankind, it tends to present itself more distinctly in one or other of these forms. 
Thus the Jews thought chiefly of Commandments, the Greeks chiefly of Virtues, 
and perhaps the Romans attached most importance to the maintenance of social 
institutions. But, in whatever form the moral life is conceived, the good citizen 
may be said to derive from these general conceptions of its nature the principles 
by which his life is guided." 


Before we can know what duties grow out of urban conditions we 
must know what those conditions are. Hence we must make: 


I. AN ANALYSIS OF THE STRUCTURE OF A CITY ; 

1. The plan oj the city streets.—No two cities are alike, as a glance 
at maps of New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, and of European cities will quickly 
show. The curve of a lake or ocean shore, the steep ascending hills, 
the narrow island, the extended marsh or plain determine the direction 
of growth and the arrangement of ways; while the fancy of architects 
and engineers, as at our national capital, seeking beauty and impres- 
siveness, may fix the lines of streets for centuries to come. 

The streets are lined with buildings for all purposes—private resi- 
dences for the most part, warehouses for storage, factories, mills, 
mercantile establishments, parks, museums of art, public edifices for 
education and justice. In variety there is unity and all cities have 
certain essential features in common. 

1 Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, p. 370. 
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2. Arrangements for transportation and travel.—The street itself 
is made for the free movement of human beings and goods for manu- 
facture, sale, and consumption. No individual is permitted to own 
and control a street; it is always public property and devoted to 
community uses. Whatever be the goal of the moving citizen he 
must reach it by walking or riding over a public way, whether at a 
level with the surface, or above or below it. When one leaves the 
door of a private home and steps upon a sidewalk he is in another 
world, a world of the common rule. “Keep to the right as the law 

“directs,” for law is one method of telling the individual to observe the 
convenience of all. On a rural highway pedestrians may safely walk; 
in a city the road and pavement are separated to avoid danger; 
vehicles have right of way on the road and pedestrians on the sidewalk. 
Crossings are debatable ground and when crowded are full of danger. 

In cities the means of transportation are more socialized than in 
farming districts where each family has its own means of conveyance. 
Only the rich can have carriages and automobiles; most of the people 
use public carriages driven by electricity. These means of transpor- 
tation are rarely owned by individuals, but generally by corporations, 
occasionally by the city. The community must make regulation to 
protect various interests by means of contracts in granting franchises. 
Private interest has never yet been adequate protection for the rights 
of the public; the community must guard itself with utmost vigilance 
and by the best methods. 

3. Means of communication must be maintained for the inhabitants 
of a city, because industries, recreations, medical service, trade, spirit- 
ual intercourse depend on them. Hence the creation and mainte- 
nance of postal routes, telegraphs, telephones, and messenger service. 

4. Standards of precision—Through ignorance, negligence, or 
fraud customers may suffer loss and injury in purchase of commodities; 
hence the need of public scales, inspectors of weights and measures 
used by tradesmen, public clocks, inspection of the purity and good 
measure of medicines, milk, and foods. Morality of action becomes 
more exact with improvement in weights and measures, and mathe- 
matical precision is an ideal of conduct. 

5. Protection.—On the frontier and on isolated farms each man 
must in some measure guard his own person, property, and family. 
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In cities this is impossible in the same degree. For extinguishing 
fires we must organize trained and professional men in fire depart- 
ments; for detecting and arresting criminals cities must have a police 
department; while general ordinances forbid selfish individuals to 
jeopardize the public by building with wood where stone, brick, and 
iron are necessary to restrict the ravages of conflagration. The whim 
and caprice of individual liberty are restrained in order that all 
may be free from danger and fear. On a farm, decaying matter left 
exposed may not be very offensive or dangerous, and it may even be 
made useful as fertilizer by covering it with earth; but in a crowded city © 
such conduct would be deadly, for there life depends on quick removal 
of all organic matter. If a person pleads his right to live as he did 
on his farm, and to do what he pleases with his own property, he 
injures his neighbor and soon finds himself in the grip of the law. 
Streets, alleys, and courts must be lighted all night to facilitate move- 
ment and to make attacks of thieves more difficult and rare. 


Il. SOCIAL DUTIES IN RELATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH IN CITIES 


Public health is affected by the customary conduct of individuals, 
by social conventions and fashions, by legal requirements enforced 
by public administration. Assuming that it is the duty of each citizen 
to refrain from injurious actions and positively to promote the con- 
ditions of physical well-being, since these belong to the primer of 
morality, we proceed to map out some of the main lines of conduct 
required by urban life. It will soon be evident that upright motives 
alone are not all of duty; that “hell is paved with good intentions,” 
that virtue is a poor ghost until it takes bodily form in customs, insti- 
tutions, laws, and agencies. 

1. The first duty of the good citizen is to study under the best 
teachers the laws of hygiene and sanitation. If we cannot say that 
knowledge is part of duty we surely can assert that an earnest, per- 
sistent, and life-long study of the laws of health is a duty we owe 
ourselves, our children, and our neighbors. Ill-health undermines 
personal usefulness and industrial efficiency, and is transmitted in some 
defect to offspring; while communicable disease hurts or kills our 
neighbors. Disease, therefore, is no mere individual interest, but 
affects the welfare of the community. 
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Elementary instruction in anatomy, physiology, and hygiene is 
now generally given to children and youth in our public schools. But 
the knowledge acquired at so early a period is necessarily limited; 
its principles make slight impression on heedless youngsters who 
fancy they have exhaustless stores of vitality; while many important 
problems of public methods of guarding against disease and accidents 
cannot be understood until judgment has been matured by longer 
experience. Furthermore, only adults can proceed from such studies 
to associated action, and new knowledge is constantly coming to light 
through the investigations of scientific men in practice, in hospitals, 
and in laboratories. 

We can here attempt nothing more than to set forth a series of 
topics for discussions in a class of men. The fundamental facts and 
principles, as well as practical maxims, should be given by physicians 
or cited from books.?. In no case should such general information 
as can be gathered in these ways lead one to neglect the advice of 
reputable physicians in illness; and for the administration of public 
measures specially trained medical men ought to be elected or ap- 
pointed. Through all these discussions we may reverently remember 
the profound interest which Jesus manifested in the health and the 
sickness of men, and the affectionate title which Paul applied to 
Luke, “the beloved physician.” 


TOPICS IN PERSONAL HYGIENE 

a) Reasons for bathing; means for taking baths; methods of bathing. 

b) Diet: the constituents of food and drink; kinds of vegetable and animal 
foods, adaptation to age, sex, condition of health, occupation. (See chaps. iii, 
iv of this series for further topics and references.) 

c) Sleep, quiet, recreation; the physical need, the ways of securing what is 
required. 

d) Physical exercise; various effects on body; adaptation to various classes 
of persons. 

e) Clothing; materials, uses, adaptation to climate, seasons, and personal 
peculiarities. 

f) Sexual hygiene. Secure circulars from the Society of Social Hygiene, 
Chicago, or Society of Moral Prophylaxis, New York. (See chapter on “‘ Family,” 
above.) Printed matter on this subject should not be used with children and 
young persons; they should be taught by parents or be taken to a high-minded 

2 See, for instance, H. N. Martin, The Human Body, and Charles Harrington, 
A Manual of Practical Hygiene. 
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physician to be instructed how to take care of themselves. None should be 
left to seek the coveted knowledge from unclean lips or from mercenary adver- 
tising quack doctors. 


TOPICS IN PUBLIC HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


With the aid of lectures by physicians, factory inspectors, commissioners of 
health, and books cited, the following social measures may well be discussed in 
church classes of adults, men or women, and co-operation with health authorities 
should grow out of the discussion. 

a) Legal measures for preventing the adulteration of food, milk, water, and 
other beverages, as mentioned already in chaps. iii and iv; inspection of grocery 
stores; pure-food laws; rules and work of boards or commissioners of health; 
control of dairies and milk stations by authorities. 

b) Legal measures for keeping the air free from dust, smoke, noxious and 
disagreeable odors; municipal ordinances, enforced by the police and board of 
health. 

c) Public methods of keeping the soil free from contamination, as by exces- 
sive moisture in cellars, neglect of drainage and sewers, accumulation of heaps 
of decaying matter, garbage, and refuse from factories; duties of commissioners 
of health, police, and mayors; duties of school board in relation to schools; inquiry 
whether the officials do their duty. 

d) Agencies of the community for slits a plentiful and cheap supply 
of pure water, for preventing the pollution of springs, lakes, and streams; national 
and state laws, city ordinances. Inquire how well these agencies perform their 
functions. 

e) The class may well study the various methods used by cities for harmless 
disposal of sewage and inquire as to the working of the local system. 

f) What are the various methods of disposing of garbage; what is the best 
method; and what are the facts about the local methods? 

g) In cities great care must be taken to provide public control by experts of 
disinfection of houses, clothing, bedding, sleeping-cars, etc. 

h) It is well known that insects, as common house flies, mosquitoes, fleas, 
bedbugs, are the means of conveying the germs of disease, as yellow fever, malaria, 
typhoid fever, etc. Domestic animals, as cats and dogs, may carry the germs 
from house to house, and rats are guilty of homicide in a similar way, though 
not regarded as a pet. 

z) Vaccination is ignorantly opposed by a few fanatical persons, in spite of 
the overwhelming evidence of its value in suppressing smallpox; and the use 
of antitoxin in averting or curing diphtheria is antagonized on the same grounds. 

j) Quarantine methods are chiefly of interest in seaport cities and they are 
in the hands of national authorities; but municipal health authorities are under 
obligation to prevent the spread of disease by isolating houses when there is 
scarlet-fever or diphtheria, and posting notices of warning on the doors to pro- 
tect visitors from exposure. 
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k) State and municipal authorities have yet before them a wide field of use- 
fulness in which they will need the support of public opinion in discovering and 
preventing the diseases which are caused by occupations: air vitiated by respira- 
tion in closely packed workrooms; irritating and poisonous gases and fumes; 
dust-laden atmosphere, charged with deadly germs; work-places where the 
laborer passes quickly from extremes of heat to extreme cold, where the place is 
damp and dark, where the air pressure is so strong, as in tunnel construction, as 
to destroy or impair the organs of hearing and even heart action; occupations 
unfit for women or children. 

This is the place for frank speech about the “Christian Science” 
movement in which many estimable but misguided people are inter- 
ested. Catching at a half-truth, the influence of a cheerful hope and 
collectedness of mind on bodily states, ages ago understood by physi- 
cians and shrewd observers, these people have built up a barrier of 
fanaticism and obscurantism between their votaries and all the repre- 
sentatives of real science. To this superstition countless deaths and 
untold suffering are already to be charged, because it prevented the 
early resort to modern scientific treatment. It is no kindness to our de- 
luded neighbors to conceal from them our conviction that their igno- 
rance is an enemy of public welfare and is thoroughly immoral. With 
their interior motives we have nothing here to do; their conduct is 
vicious and their leaders should be restrained by legal process like 
any other quacks. 

Tuberculosis is a very common disease, rarely inherited but often 
communicated from person to person by contact, kissing, or through 
the air. The germs of this disease are coughed up by the patient and 
after being dried are carried in dust to the lungs of others, or left 
on the rims of drinking cups. During recent years this lingering, 
impoverishing, fatal plague has been somewhat reduced by effective 
measures to destroy the germs. 

Health depends very much on economic well-being and on intelli- 
gence and morality. For example, a working man with consumption 
may have good medical advice, and know that to get well he must 
have expensive rich food, rest, and easy life in the open air. But he 

3 The class secretary or leader should correspond with Professor J. Pease Norton, 
New Haven, Connecticut, Secretary of the American Health League, and seek to 
increase the membership and influence of that society which seeks means of promoting 


public health. A local advisory council might well be formed to co-operate with the 
national organization. 
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feels that his family must be supported and so he works on in desper- 
ation until he can no longer lift his hand, meantime exposing his mates 
to infection. If, as in Germany, all working men were required by 
law to pay a few cents each month out of wages into a fund, and if 
employers were required to add a substantial sum, a fund would be 
created which would pay for support and medical care for all the sick; 
families would not have to go begging, relief societies would not be 
overwhelmed as now, and thousands of useful men would be restored 
to health and self-support. To secure such legislation intelligence 
on the subject must be made universal. Here we find an illustration 
of our principle that social duties are defined by the sum of all the 
elements which are necessary to the common welfare. This chapter 
is, therefore, incomplete in itself and should be studied in connection 
with all that precedes and follows. 
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RELIGION, REVELATION, AND MORAL CERTITUDE 


PROFESSOR HENRY S. NASH, D.D. 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


We are intent on securing a few clear and adequate conceptions 
which shall make our thinking straight. To that end we have 
proposed certain decisive questions, and we seek to turn upon them 
the light given us by the historical view of the holy Scriptures. What 
is revelation ?>—was the first question. How does man get the feel of 
the innermost reality of things? What is the nature of that reality ? 
How do we come at it? How does it yield itself to us? And how 
are we to administer it that it may meet and satisfy the deepest human 
needs? To put a question badly—no matter how vital it may be— 
is to make it unanswerable. Now the final questions regarding the 
meaning and worth of life are summed up in the one question— 
What is revelation? How then must that supreme question be put, 
in order to draw from the deep of reality a convincing answer ? 

The upshot of our first study is this: Revelation, as the Old 
Testament knows it and attests it, is the saving process whereby God 
gives unity and coherence to human experience. But the experience 
in question is experience in its full reach and scope. First of all 
we put to one side our fixed distinction between church and state. 
The established usage of eighteen centuries and the fact that the rela- 
tion between church and state is making so great a stir in the political 
and religious debates of our time make this a hard thing to do. We 
seem to be asking ourselves to suppress an instinctive mental action. 


But do this we must, if we would start with the prophet and travel 


with him. 

In the second place, we must also forget, for the time being, our 
vast emphasis on personal immortality. This is as difficult for our 
emotion as the suppression of the distinction between church and 
state is for our reason. But do it we must. Otherwise, we become 
more or less absent-minded touching the central thing in the Old 
Testament. We unconsciously break up the unity of life as the 
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prophet viewed it. To get the feel of divine reality as he got it, we 
too must view life on earth in its full reach and scope. Think church 
and state together, bending the energies of both to a common moral 
task. Think this life and the next life together in the life eternal. 
Then we begin to understand what the divine unity, welling up within 
the heart of man, does for human experience. It informs and molds 
life with meaning. The divine unity unifies consciousness. 

Mr. Balfour, speaking as president of the British Association, and 
speaking about the bearings of recent scientific discoveries upon 
our view of the universe, said: 


Now, whether the main outlines of the world-picture which I have just imper- 
fectly presented to you be destined to survive or whether they in their turn are 
to be obliterated by some new drawing on the scientific palimpsest, all will, 
I think, admit that so bold an attempt to unify physical nature excites feelings 
of the most acute intellectual gratification. The satisfaction it gives is almost 
aesthetic in its intensity and quality. We feel the same sort of pleasurable shock 
as when from the crest of some melancholy pass we see far below us the sudden 
glories of plain, river, and mountain. 


The higher life in all its forms is a search for unity. But the level 
on which saving revelation acts is far more difficult than the level 
where reason seeks to unify physical nature. To unify the moral 
and spiritual nature of humanity, that is the task set before conscience. 
Just that, however, nothing less, is what the saving truth of the divine 
unity undertakes to do. The unity of life built upon the unity of God 
is the goal of revelation. 

Not all at once does revelation reach its goal. In the history 
of prophetic monotheism there are periods and stages. Revelation 
is a historical process. The unity of God, inseparable from the 
unity of the nation, unfolds itself in keeping with the widening out- 
looks of the nation’s life. Saving truth adapts itself to human need. 
Prophetic monotheism, in its earlier stage, is provincial, its scope 
restricted. Not until Israel is sucked into the current of world-empire 
and world-politics does monotheism clearly disclose its universal genius. 
But the value of the Old Testament as a book of witness to the logic 
of human experience becomes all the greater. The divine unity is 
seen to be the leaven hidden within the three measures of meal, until 
the whole is leavened. 
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At this point we seek another definition. What is religion? The 
ideas of revelation and religion are always found together in history, 
and in thought they are inseparable. No vital religion is possible 
unless there be some revelation of unseen reality, unless those larger 
things which are too great to be taken in by the eye and ear impress 
themselves upon the heart, carrying conviction and bestowing con- 
fidence. What, then, is religion ? 

In all its forms, from the lowest fetichism up to the highest and 
serenist monotheism, religion deals with human fear. Its pith and 
marrow is salvation from fear. Its concern is with the unseen forces 
and tendencies, and its aim is to determine their bearing on human 
happiness and destiny. The well-known lines of Burns go deep into 
our nature. 

But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

An’ lea’e us naught but grief an’ pain 
For promised joy. 

Still thou art blessed compar’d wi’ me! 

The present only toucheth thee: 

But oh! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear. 

An’ forward tho’ I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear. 

Religion from the first has sought to make man at home in the 
universe. Civilization and science give us insurance, lift us above 
the reach of many dangers and subject the ghosts to the reign of 
law. But the result is not that religion is dispensed with. Religion 
simply goes up to higher levels, and penetrates more deeply into the 
heart of life. For religion alone can master our ultimate fear, and 
unless that be mastered, the will in us that makes for righteousness 
is disabled. It is fear that makes men the ignoble slaves of the 
present, by shutting out the future. “Let us eat and drink, for 
tomorrow we die” (Isa. 22:13; I Cor. 15:32). It is fear that on a 
Black Friday turns the stock market into an insane asylum. It is 
a panic of fear that dissolves a great army into a disgraceful mob. 

Religion conquers fear by giving man a consciousness of backing. 
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A formula in Babylonian religion, relating to a ritualistic action or 
sacred observance, runs thus—It gives me ease of heart. Heart’s 
ease for mature people who know their world—that is the end and 
aim of all religion. ‘That we, being delivered out of the hand of 
our enemies, should serve Him without fear” (Luke 1:74). “For ye 
received not the spirit of bondage again into tear” (Rom. 8:15). 
“T have set the Lord always before me: Because he is at my right hand 
I shall not be moved” (Ps. 16:8). 

But the kind and quality of religion depends upon the kind of 
fear which sets it on its course, giving bias and bent to the whole 
body of fears and so giving shape and color to the idea of salvation. 
Now, the fear with which prophetism deals is fear regarding the 
future of the nation. And prophetism finds salvation from fear in 
the saving unity of God, which gives to conscience unity and confidence, 
to the will strength and temper. Dr. Morton Prince, in his Dissocia- 
tion of a Personality has given us a vivid picture of the working of 
nervous disease. The elements of consciousness cannot be assembled 
and unified. The will disintegrates. Now it is the function of 
religion, when life has given birth to distressing problems and when 
the future looms darkly, to assemble and unify all the elements of 
consciousness and so give integrity to the will. Prophetic religion, 
taking the nation as the unit of feeling and thought, conquers fear 
by a splendid consciousness of backing and so makes the prophet, 
that is to say, the redeemed man, confident and strong. 

Here we get our bearings on religion and revelation as the Old 
Testament defines them. Standing here we can take up the second 
of the four decisive questions proposed in the first study of this series— 
What is law? Law is the central problem in the life of man. At 
all costs we must agree upon this, if we are to reason together. Ameri- 
cans, above all men, need to be careful regarding this question. The 
American’s virtue is a splendid individualism. But he has the defects 
of his virtue. Because of his history he is immensely individualistic 
in religion. And on account of his surroundings and his needs, he is 
apt to be immensely individualistic in his search for culture. So in 
dealing with the question of authority the American, of all men, needs 
the teaching and inspiration of the Old Testament. 

Law is man’s primary concern. The reason why religion is the 
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deepest concern of a nation is because religion alone can lay a solid 
and enduring foundation for law. The Old Testament, viewed in 
the light of history, speaks on this matter with complete decision. 

What, then, is law? The term has many uses. But, roughly 
speaking, in every phase law is the element of coherence within a 
given mass of facts, constituting the mass an organism of meanings. 
For example, we feel an increasing need to know the weather. The 
weather bureau, to satisfy the need, is constantly going deeper into 
the mass of phenomena which we roughly call weather. By the study 
of the upper air, by direct study of the sun, and by assembling and 
organizing the increasing weather-knowledge of the whole earth, the 
law of weather will disclose itself and prediction increase both in 
range and precision. Again, in some great convention, say the 
constitutional convention of 1787, mind clashes with mind, will 
bears down on will, interests first collide and then compromise, until 
out of the apparent welter of opinion a majestic organic law comes into 
view. 

Law is the ultimate difficulty and problem. Plato and Aristotle 
were fond of saying that philosophy begins in wonder, that is to say, 
in an acute sense of difficulties attended by a solid conviction that 
somewhere a solution of the difficulties may be found. Revelation 
also begins in wonder and is kept alive by wonder. Dillmann has 
finely said, ‘Revelation is the part and lot only of the seeker and 
the needy.”” The prophet is a man conscious of an immense need. 
He is “‘a man of unclean lips, and dwelleth in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips” (Isa. 6:5). The nation falls immeasurably short of 
the divine ideal. But through this need and the saving word of God 
which it publishes, the New Jerusalem, the Heavenly Zion, is founded 
(Isa. 14:32; 24:23; 28:16; 33:5). Religion seeks to make men at 
home with the unseen forces and tendencies and powers of the universe. 
Revelation fulfils religion by bringing the heart of God within the 
heart of man. 

Religion, because it is man’s deepest, his final concern, is exceed- 
ingly apt to turn aside from the corporate life of man in time and space, 
in order to bring man’s restless heart to rest upon the things unseen and 
eternal. To satisfy man’s religious need and at the same time to 
keep his heart within the nation’s history by finding a vast store of 
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treasure there—this is extremely difficult. The religious history of 
India proves it on a great scale. Kipling’s story, “The Mystery of 
Purun Baghat,” illustrates this. The Hindoo mystic puts off the 
entire substance of history, the life of the family and the state, puts 
it off as if it were a loose-fitting garment, no part of the frame of life. 
The history of monasticism in the Christian church brings the proof 
to our doors. Religion in its higher and intenser forms belittles 
the historical in the interest of the eternal. To render the eternal 
at home within the historical, to make the historical the mold and 
expression of the eternal, that is the final test of religion. 

Prophetism answers the test. For it the question of the moral 
order in the nation’s life is the supreme question. And this is just 
another way of saying that the question of law, of an authority that 
can bind and loose in the moral issues of the nation, is the supreme 
question. For law rests upon and is the expression of the sense of 
order. That sense moves on diverse levels, but its quality remains 
the same. The man who takes a lot of street arabs and reforms them, 
wisely begins by making them a team, a baseball nine or a football 
eleven. They learn to value team-play and to restrain the brute 
egotist in the interest of order. Then he teaches them to debate, and 
to learn by personal experience the value of parliamentary law. 
So he leads them from organized sports upward into a consciousness 
of the moral law. Constitutional government, with its related aad 
inseparable ideals of freedom and law, is but a higher form of this 
process of education. The top and crown of the process is the moral 
order within the historical life of man. It means a sense of infinite, 
immeasurable values within the nation’s life, so that, in devotion to 
the nation’s interests, man finds within himself moralizing energies 
hitherto unknown or unemployed. The true religion identifies itself 
with the moral order. The being and sanctity of the nation become 
the channel through which the consciousness of ultimate reality 
expresses itself, the mold in which the truth about God is shaped. 
Prophetism gives to the nation the Deuteronomic Code. It attacks 
the conscience of the nation with the Decalogue, it publishes the law 
for Israel, a body of common corporate working convictions, and 
it bases them on the being and sanctity and unity of God. 

What the belief in the unity of nature is to the student of nature, 
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that the prophetic belief in the unity of God is to the student of human 
life and destiny. To the student of nature there is no knot of mental 
difficulties so hard that it will not dissolve before patient, reverent, 
and untiring reason. To the student of humanity there is no moral 
difficulty that will not give way before the belief in divine and human 
unity. 

So the religion of the prophet is in its very essence a religion of 
hope. Not, however, primarily hope for the individual as such. It 
is hope for the sacred nation of which he forms a part. In the dark- 
ness and desolation of the Exile, when the eye could see nothing but 
national bankruptcy, the voice of prophetism declares that God’s 
highway shall run across the desert (Isa. 40:1 ff.). The power of 
God shall bring the dead nation to a resurrection (Ezek., chap. 37). 
When, in the majestic drama of Aeschylus, Prometheus is recounting 
the blessings he has bestowed upon men, he ends the list with “the 
blind hopes” that make struggle and aspiration possible. Prophetism 
takes those blind hopes and, inspiring and unifying them with the 
knowledge of the true God, becomes the light and illumination of 
the nation’s life. So cometh into the world 


Hope that doth create 
From its own wreck the things it contemplates. 


Says Luther, “All great things that are done in this world are done 
by hope.” And again a poet says it is “our mighty hopes that make 
us men.” 

But the hope of the prophet is not an individual’s hope. It is the 
reformer’s hope of moral advance and perfection based on his experi- 
ence of a moral order in the nation’s life guaranteed and insured by 
the being and will of God. Thus the foundations of hope are laid 
in faith. In the history of that one conception the entire history of 
our religion is involved. So let us be at pains to remember that 
prophetism set the conception on its great career. The inspiration 
and genius of prophetism shine out clearly in Habakkuk. Standing 
on his watch-tower and contemplating the prospect of an irresistible 
world-empire devouring his people, he publishes the indestructible 
conviction “that the righteous man shall live by his faith” in God 
and the chosen nation (2:4). And again, in the teeth of immense 
odds he sings the paean (3:17-18): 
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For though the fig-tree shall not flourish, 
Neither shall fruit be in the vines, 

The labor of the olive shall fail, 

And the fields shall yield no food; 

The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no herd in the stalls: 
Yet I will rejoice in Jehovah, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation. 

If we took the Old Testament as a book of final truth about God 
and man, we should have to do all manner of violence to the plain 
sense in order to make it suit our purpose. As historical study is 
opening it to us, it contains many things that bespeak the imperfect 
moral culture, the racial passions and the primitive religious emotions 
out of which it sprang. The Old Testament Canon was born of a 
supreme compromise, the compromise between the creative moral 
genius of prophetism and the ritualistic religion which it so mercilessly 
criticized. The nineteenth chapter of Leviticus shows at a glance 
how the two forces have blended: 

Speak unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, and say unto them, 
Ye shall be holy; for I Jehovah your God am holy. Ye shall fear every man 
his mother and father; and ye shall keep my sabbaths: I am Jehovah your 
God.—And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap 
the corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleaning of thy harvest. 
And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather the fallen fruit 
of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor and for the sojourner: I 
am Jehovah your God.—Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people; but thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself: 
I am Jehovah. 

Here speaks a splendid passion for morality and justice. In vss. 19 
and 27 with the same emphasis and valuation speaks the ritual law: 

Ye shall keep my statutes. Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with a 
diverse kind: thou shalt not sow thy field with two kinds of seed: neither shall 
there come upon thee a garment of two kinds of stuff mingled together—Ye 
shall not round the corners of your heads, neither shalt thou mar the corners 
of thy beard. 

The ethical and the ritual views and valuations of conduct are fused. 
In that fusion lay both the strength of Judaism and its weakness. 
We find a priesthood that constitutes a real caste. We have the 
beginnings of a monotheistic orthodoxy which may become in course 
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of time a dangerous enemy to vital religion and great-hearted morality. 
The scorn and hatred of one people for other peoples is dedicated to 
the glory of God. 

But the Old Testament, rightly seen, becomes all the more valu- 
able. It is the book of mediation between our Lord and primitive 
religion. It is the unique book of testimony to the method of divine 
revelation, the process whereby God saves man. We have defined 
religion in all its forms as that deepest form of feeling and experience 
whereby man, conscious of his backing in the unseen universe, faces 
and overcomes the fears that beset him. We now define prophetic 
religion as that consciousness of backing by the holy and creative 
divine unity which delivers the Israelite from fears regarding the 
worth and dignity and future of his nation, securing to him as an 
individual his standing and dignity within the national ideal (Dan. 
12:13). God gives to Israel a body of majestic promises. Abraham, 
the typical Israelite, believes God. His faith, exalting him above 
all the fears that would unman him, is valued by God as the supreme 
moral element in life (Gen. 15:8; Rom. 4:3). This is the blood 
and breath of vital morality. It is man’s righteousness. 

In order to make our thinking on the problem of authority straight 
and clear, we have carried our fundamental terms into the light of 
the Old Testament. The upshot of our study is that the idea of 
authority must keep company with a certain body of working con- 
ceptions, being assured that it can refuse to travel in their company 
only under peril of serious error. The saving truth of our religion 
heads up in the truth of divine unity. We are saved by faith, that 
means by complete self-surrender to a holy creative spiritual reality 
which indeed transcends our grasp and powers by an infinite range, 
yet is irresistibly intimate with our experience of life. The self- 
revelation of the divine unity unifies our experience. But it does 
not give itself with saving power, it does not carry full conviction, to 
the mystic and the monk. The man who embodies the bias and bent 
of our religion is the prophet. The staple of his thinking is his 
nation’s unity and hope. His faith in God bottoms and grounds his 
faith in the spiritual and moral perfectibility of his nation. The 
prophet says to the God of the nation “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee” 
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(Isa. 6:3). Faith in God gives him moral certitude, a solid conviction 
touching the moral quality and end of history. 

Certitude varies according to the objects it deals with, the ends 
it works for. Commercial confidence rests upon the conviction that 
the business fabric is substantially sound. Philosophical certitude 
rests upon the conviction of necessary and universal laws of thought, 
into the knowledge of which all men must come, if they think deeply 
and keep themselves out of the insane asylum. And authority varies 
with certitude. It is judged by its ends, the objects of desire and 
effort. Thus authority in the army is far more rigorous than authority 
in civil life, because only so can a mass of men of diverse temperaments 
and tempers be hammered into a fighting unit. Authority in the navy 
is more rigorous still, because the unit has to be more highly unified. 
To enable eight hundred men to live together on a long cruise inside 
a ship of war, authority presses upon the individual’s life with tre- 
mendous molding power. 

How deal with that vast mixed mass of forces and motives that 
go to the making of a people? Here the problem and ideal of author- 
ity reach the highest level of history. It involves the mystery of the 
corporate life on a majestic scale. It involves also the mystery of 
continuity whereby the prestige and power of a sacred past enter 
like living blood into the veins of the present. Prophetism struck 
a great compromise with primitive religion, and laid down the Torah 
as the base of the nation’s unity. The nation’s hope and the nation’s 
law together constitute the moral order within which the Israelite finds 
and fulfils himself. The Book of Deuteronomy is both the catechism 
of the individual and the constitution, the organic law of the nation. 
The Torah concerns itself with the most intimate obligations of 
the inner life and at the same time polices a people (Exod., chaps. 
22, 23). The nation and its law is the largest fact within the view 
of the Old Testament. 

What, then, is the end by which we must judge authority in the 
field of religion? Upon the answer to that question our entire study 
turns. Now, if we think with the prophets, there is but one thing to 
say at this stage of our study. Whether we must change our statement 
when we reach the New Testament is a point for the New Testament 
itself to settle. But so far, our conviction is as straight asa ray of light. 
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The object of desire and labor and prayer is the moralization of 
the nation. The power that toils toward that end is the creative 
will of God in man which makes for righteousness. The corporate 
expression of that creative will is man’s law. Staying his heart upon 
that will and law, man attains a radiant moral certitude. The 
student of nature has great joy when some far-reaching view gives 
order and intellectual beauty to the vast mass of phenomena challen- 
ging, stimulating, and confounding his mental vision. Higher and 
holier is the joy of the ransomed of the Lord. Out of captivity to 
the tyrannies of world-trade and world-politics, out of spiritual gloom 
and moral despair (Isa. 35:10), they return and come with singing 
unto Zion: they obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow and sighing flee 
away. 
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THE MEANING OF HISTORY: DEUT. 8:2-5 


PROFESSOR W. G. JORDAN, D.D. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 


In a brief exegetical article on a particular passage one cannot deal 
with questions belonging to what is called “Old Testament Intro- 
duction; and, as far as possible, the pulpit is best kept free from 
such discussions; they lie behind the work of the preacher and only 
call for indirect reference. Fortunately for us, the passage that 
we have chosen is a part of a noble sermon and does not urgently 
demand a discussion of the many critical problems connected with 
this wonderful book. We may begin then by setting our passage in 
the framework of the chapter to which it belongs; here again, because 
of our practical purpose and limited space, we avoid the critical ques- 
tions as to the composite character of the chapter and the section of 
the book of which it forms a part. But, if we have considered that 
question, as a result of our examination of its contents, we see more 
clearly than before that there are three distinct shades of thought or 
lines of exhortation. 

1. The exhortation to obedience with the promise of prosperity 
as the result of such obedience (vs. 1). Here we meet a thought 
very common in the Old Testament that those who keep the laws of 
God and the rules of the church will enjoy great and continual bless- 
ing. This principle may be stated in a general way and hardened 
into a dogma; then it begets skepticism and calls for free discussion 
(Ps. 73; the Book of Job). This particular truth may also become 
too external and be referred largely to the ecclesiastical region, then 
it may produce a shallow formalism. But after all, there is a living 
wholesome truth in the idea that possession of a good land and 
prosperity of many kinds flows from obedience to the laws of our 
Creator and Redeemer. 

2. Then there is this exhortation to be loyal to Jehovah by shun- 
ning idolatry (vss. 19, 20). Let us remember that this exhortation is 
to be taken literally. The modern preacher may spiritualize it by 
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calling upon us to beware of making an idol of money, of pleasure, of 
fame or some other seductive thing, but in its original sense it does 
not apply to us. That battle in its special form was fought and won, 
though it may come back in more subtle forms. When this book was 
written the belief in one God still needed to be fought for as against 
the temptations of various forms of idolatry, sensuous and fascinating, 
that were still common among Israel’s neighbors. 

3. The great exhortation against forgetting God in the hour of 
prosperity through shallow sinful arrogance (vss. 2-5). This exhor- 
tation as we shall see bears the marks of the time in which it arose, but 
it is broad and spiritual in its nature; it bases itself upon facts and 
truths that are always present and it makes its great appeal in the 
name of principles that are of supreme importance and everlasting 
application. Beware of forgetting God in the hour of fulness, success, 
and pride; this is an exhortation quite pertinent to the life of our own 
time. There are so many great things that we are in danger of for- 
getting; the words, “lest ye forget,’ should often ring in our 
ears. 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far flung battle-line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


These words of the modern poet may be applied to the life of any 
great growing nation; they may have something of the accent of the 
Old Testament about them; and they correctly reproduce the spirit 
of this chapter, which with its varied appeals may be summed up in 
the suggestive words, “lest ye forget.” But the chapter is not the 
mere repetition of one phrase, however great; it is full of great thoughts. 

1. The sacredness of memory.—There are times when we need to 
be warned against dwelling too much in the past; when we are called 
in trumpet tones to let the dead past bury its dead and press forward 
to a living available future. That is well, but the exhortation of this 
text also has its place; memory is a sacred power; its use may be full 
of blessing. Without memory we cannot think or live in any deep 
sense. This wonderful faculty lies behind all our mental life and 
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plays a great part in our education. And in the spiritual life, strictly 
so called, memory has an important part to play. 

The derivation of the Hebrew word for ‘“‘remember”’ is suggestive; 
the root goes back to the idea of “piercing” or “pricking.” This 
carries our thoughts to a time when our elaborate apparatus of books 
and libraries did not exist and the aids to memory were simple marks 
or signs to recall the things that must not be forgotten. By pricking 
or marking a thing was made memorable. But here the writer means 
by the memorable thing, not so much the thing that you have observed 
or recorded as the thing that has marked you—the sharp experience 
that has left its mark upon your soul. Like the mark upon the hand 
which never washes away because it has been pricked in and mingled 
with the life blood; or like the coin which in the hour of sharp pressure 
receives a stamp and individuality; so in the life of each one there are 
memorable experiences after which life is never precisely the same. 

Sometimes this great gift has seemed to be a burden; men with 
a dark past have thought that the greatest blessing would be the 
power to forget. This is a delusion; for good or evil our roots are 
in the past and could our prayer for the power to forget be granted it 
would be a barren blessing or even a curse. The memory of sorrow 
gives us the power of sympathy; the remembrances of our failures 
should quicken in us a forgiving spirit. We do well to give heed to 
the exhortation to remember all the way. We are apt to pick out the 
bright bits, to think of the places where we have shown ourselves 
clever and achieved success. Thus we may make the past minister 
to our small conceit. The wilderness that lies behind has still its 
power of ministry; the dark places of our life have their message; 
they tell of our weakness and of God’s consolation and guidance. 
Happy are they who know the meaning of those sublime words, 
“Thou hast not taken away the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar 
of fire by night from before thy people, to go by day and night.”’ Let 
us not then in any spirit of careless forgetfulness cut ourselves off 
from the past before we have learned the great lessons that have been 
set before us in such living forms. Those forty years carry in them- 
selves lessons for all the centuries. 

2. The meaning of history—‘‘Thou” here refers not to the indi- 
vidual person, but to the nation asa whole. When we are accustomed 
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to Evangelical preaching we are apt to forget this primary application 
of the personal pronouns in the Old Testament appeals. There are 
many strong reasons for remembering it; we are thus reminded that 
many of the same spiritual principles are applicable to the nation as 
well as to the individual, and in that way, we are guarded against 
pressing the distinction between personal and social salvation too far. 
We learn also that the Old Testament has a living message for today, 
when national questions and social problems are of supreme importance. 
Every really great nation has something noble in its past that ought to 
be used in inspiring noble ideals for the present. History is the mem- 
ory of the nation; it is also a book of God. The Hebrew prophets 
have given to us this great idea of the God of history, and we ought 
to use the past in such a way as to quicken a wholesome national 
faith. 

When we come to study of Hebrew history what a scanty record of 
facts we have and yet what noble ideas? We read of “forty years” 
in the wilderness, and we would have difficulty in making a full record 
of forty weeks. Now we do not despise facts, but how easily the 
details slip away from us especially those that concern the earliest 
days. We hunger for more “ facts,’ but let us rejoice that we have 
such great ideas interpreting the facts making them alive with human 
feeling and instinct with faith in God. What a great conviction this 
was for a nation to possess, that its early pioneer days, its wilderness 
journeyings had been a time of discipline and guidance from the hand 
of an ever-watchful God. Here is something that we must not let 
die. In our own times the struggle for social purity and political 
honor is sometimes a hard, wearying battle. Eternal vigilance is 
needed. The rigid enforcement of righteous law will do something. 
But we may expect more from the inspiration that comes from a true 
patriotism that is rooted in living piety. ‘The men who know that 
liberty has been won by the toil and tears of saints and martyrs will 
not think lightly of political privilege and opportunity. The man who 
is faithful to the God of history will not be a traitor to his country. 
The man to whom the history of his nation’s life, with its struggles and 
successes, its defeats and victories, is a record of God’s guidance, of 
his stern discipline and tender consolation, will draw from the past, so 
rich in blessing, strength and hope for the life of today. 
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3. Lije’s supreme lesson.—The outcome of it all is that man does 
not live by bread alone; but we must inquire what the Deuteronomic 
preacher means by this statement. An interesting verbal point may 
be noted in passing; in vs. 3 the word translated ‘‘ man” is the common 
comprehensive word which includes men and women, masters and 
slaves, while in vs. 5 we have the distinctive word for man, man the 
father, the ruler of the family, the head of the tribe. The spiritual 
need and capacity is not a matter of age, sex, or station; it is common 
to all of us; to attain a real life we need something more than the 
common bread. We find this deep craving in ourselves, it is of the 
essence of our life; it makes religion not only possible but absolutely 
necessary. ‘This is moreover the great lesson of life which we learn 
from the past experience of the individual and the nation. Usually 
we take this to mean that “bread” is not sufficient for a man, and 
that mere commercial success cannot satisfy a living nation. Surely 
this is a great truth, even if we do not interpret the word “bread” in 
a narrow fashion. Let it include all kinds of things that minister to 
our life on its many sides. Even then it is true that we cannot live 
on “things.” In this region we might monopolize the whole world of 
things and yet lose our real life. 

But is this the specific meaning of this prophetic writer? Does 
he not set the special and mysterious in opposition to the common in 
a way that separates him from what we call “the modern” mode 
of thought. Mark how he insists on the mystery of the manna. 
“Neither your skill nor the wisdom of your fathers could compass 
and comprehend it.” The common bread, the regular routine, this 
is not sufficient. We must have mysterious deliverance and special 
providence. This writer is not mechanical like the Rabbinic exposi- 
tors of later days who said that the raiment grew on the backs of the 
people, and the shoes were not destroyed by hard wear. That looks as 
if it would be a fine solution of life’s petty problems. Such exposition 
is however taking noble poetry and turning it into very wooden prose; 
from such a process both literature and life suffer. What we have 
here is the statement that the wilderness period was a time of special 
guidance and blessing, and that by reflecting upon it we learn that 
men need “special providences.”’ This is a great truth; no man of 
real religious faith would think of denying it. But it is not the whole 
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truth. When we hear these words falling from the lips of our Lord 
some six centuries later they have a different accent. History repeats 
itself, but not in any parrot-like manner. When the great word comes 
back it is with new intonation and a different shade of meaning. 
Now it is the tempter who lays stress upon the “special providence” 
and the mysterious bread. Jesus will walk down the ordinary stair- 
case and eat the common bread. God is manifested in the common 
as well as in the special. Apparent contradiction, but deep harmony; 
two sides of the one great truth. We must not be driven to find God 
merely in the gaps and mysteries; we know he is there because we 
have found-him in the ordered world. The noble exhortation not to 
forget God in our moments of proud success is just as powerful when 
we are meditating upon “the reign of law” as when we stand face to 
face with the mystery that scorns our keenest science. When we 
grasp the great truth of the sacredness of the common bread, set 
forth in the life of Jesus Christ, we will cherish the more intelligently 
the lesson of the manna “which thou knowest not, neither did thy 
fathers know,” and learn the full meaning of the great saying that 


“man doth not live by bread alone.” 
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THE SACRIFICIAL ELEMENT IN CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


REV. GEORGE HENRY HUBBARD 
Haverhill, Mass. 


In modern times the subject of Christian ethics is taking an increas- 
ingly prominent place in the minds of Christian writers and preachers. 
Numerous volumes upon this theme have issued from the press within 
the past few years and doubtless many more will follow in the years to 
come. There is also a certain popular clamor for more ethical preach- 
ing from our pulpits. This is one of the signs of the times, and it is a 
good sign, in so far as it indicates a growing desire for the practical as 
contrasted with the theoretical or speculative in religious teaching. If 
ethics be, as Dr. Smyth defines it, “the science of living according to 
Christianity,” then we cannot hear too much on the subject; for it is 
vital. Is it too much to say that Christian ethics may well become the 
dominant theme of twentieth-century preaching and religious thought ? 
I believe it will be such. 

But if we are to make any real progress in this modern trend of 
thought, we must first be very clear in our apprehension of it. What 
_is involved in Christian ethics? And what do we mean by “ethical 
preaching?” In many minds the latter phrase seems to be used 
mainly as a term of contrast with doctrinal preaching. Or it is preach- 
ing that deals with action rather than with thought, with deeds rather 
than with ideals. It lays great stress upon the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount, but touches lightly on the Gospel of 
John and the story of the crucifixion. In a word, it covers a limited 
field of rights and duties, while the highest ideals and teachings of the 
gospel are eliminated. 

As for the published works on Christian ethics, the thoughtful] 
reader is often puzzled to discover in them any radical divergence 
from the teachings of pagan ethics. (I use the word pagan not invidi- 
ously, but as signifying those purely philosophical systems of ethics 
which are confessedly independent of gospel standards.) Doubtless 
certain of the distinctly anti-Christian elements of pagan ethics are 
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rejected and other and nobler elements are carried upward to higher 
interpretations and more beneficent applications; but, after all, the 
difference is of degree and not of nature. Writers and preachers alike 
seem to make Christian ethics identical in essence with pagan ethics, 
and to miss the one vital element that differentiates between them. 
To bring out this point, to discover if possible just what it is that dis- 
tinguishes the ethics of the gospel from all other ethical teaching, and 
places the science of Christian ethics upon a plane wholly its own, is 
the task undertaken in this paper. 

Ethics is simply righteousness reduced to a science, its laws expressed 
in scientific terms, its aims analyzed with scientific accuracy. Prac- 
tically interpreted, pagan ethics classifies all human conduct under 
three heads, (1) righteous, (2) unrighteous, and (3) extra-righteous; 
of which classes the first two only come within the field of ethical 
study and application. 

1. Following this analysis, righteous conduct is such conduct as 
meets the demands of human law and public opinion, or such as 
secures the greatest good to the greatest number, and so on. It 
involves the notion of even-handed justice in the relations of man to 
his fellow; precisely equal advantage to both parties in every trans- 
action, in so far as that is possible; honesty, truth, fairness in the 
adjustment of rights; personal purity and uprightness. Its subject- 
matter is principally rights and privileges, and it demands only such 
concession of rights as may be necessary to secure the greatest benefit 
to the majority, and even that concession to be made only under 
pressure of necessity. 

2. Unrighteous conduct is such conduct as disregards the laws of 
nature and of man, and sets at naught the standards of public opinion, 
the latter being often the most weighty consideration of all. Unright- 
eousness comprises three divisions which are known as sin, vice, and 
crime; although these terms are subject to a certain elasticity of inter- 
pretation by different minds and under varying circumstances. 

3. The third field of the ‘“‘extra-righteous” is also, from its very 
nature, the extra-ethical, since ethics is concerned only with righteous- 
ness and its opposite, unrighteousness. Yet this field of the extra- 
righteous is by far the most extensive of the three. It is the realm of 
benevolence and charity, the parade-ground of all self-sacrifice and 
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privation. The hero who offers his life on the altar of his country, 
the martyr who goes to the stake for his religion, the philanthropist 
who devotes his life and his wealth to relieving distress and suffering 
among men, who goes out of his own immediate circle and seeks to 
benefit those who have no kindred or social relation with him—these 
are not classified among examples of the ethical, but are looked 
upon as representing a larger and higher ideal of life. Everything 
within the sphere of ethics rests upon a basis of moral obligation; but 
this class of actions is optional. In other words, according to the 
pagan ideal duty ends where self-sacrifice begins, sometimes long 
before it reaches that point. 

For example, an employer pays his workmen promptly, justly, or 
generously, and we call it ethical. Out of his abounding wealth he 
ameliorates their conditions of life, builds model tenements, libraries, 
gymnasiums, and the like, and we call it benevolent. A father pro- 
vides for his family, and we call it duty. From his surplus earnings 
he clothes a few poor or endows hospitals, and we call it charity. A 
social queen leads a pure life and maintains an unsullied character, 
and we call it morality. If by chance she manifests an interest in her 
less-favored sisters or devotes her powers to the rescue of the fallen, 
we call it bounty. For such characters as John Howard, Elizabeth 
Fry, Clara Barton, Andrew Carnegie, the Earl of Shaftsbury, the 
Jesuit missionaries to the Iroquois, or Mary Reed, the missionary to 
the lepers of Burmah, pagan ethics has no place in its categories. 
Their conduct is in the realm of the extra-moral. Thus arises a sharp 
distinction between the obligatory and the optional. The one class of 
acts is limited and definite, and represents universal duty. The 
other class, iifinite in its range, excites admiration but does not 
appeal to the conscience. To pour out one’s wealth in response to 
human need, to give one’s life freely in sacrifice for others, that is a 
universal privilege, but not a universal moral necessity. 

This is the unvarying attitude of pagan ethics. And it is practically 
the attitude of writers and preachers upon Christian ethics. While 
the element of sacrifice is perhaps not so completely elided from their 
ideals of righteousness, it certainly is not insisted upon as a necessary 
factor of the ethical ideal, except to a very limited degree. As ‘“‘Ian 
Maclaren” truthfully says, ‘Theological science has shown an unfor- 
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tunate tendency to monopolize the cross, till the symbol of salvation 
has been lifted out of the ethical setting of the gospels and planted 
in an environment of doctrine.” 

Nominally the Protestant world repudiates the idea of “works of 
supererogation.”’ Doubtless also that repudiation is real, in so far as 
the phrase applies to the transference of the merit of such works to 
lives that are deficient in righteousness. But in so far as works of 
supererogation imply the possibility of surpassing merit, of extra- 
righteous acts, the average Protestant believes in them just as devoutly 
as does his Romanist brother. He accumulates wealth and has no 
thought of wrong in such accumulation, however great, provided he 
has not been dishonest or oppressive in his methods of acquisition. 
Or, having little means, he lives quietly and temperately in the com- 
munity, harming no one, and flatters himself that he has fulfilled the 
law of righteousness although there are men and women in that same 
community who are being done to death by temptation and sin and 
whom he might help if he would but go out to seek them. Or as a 
woman, she directs her home with care and never permits any ques- 
tionable features in her social functions, is conventionally religious 
and correct in all things for conscience’ sake. Yet it never disturbs her 
conscience that there are multitudes of young men and women in 
her city who are drifting into paths of vice for want of the social 
uplift which she might give them. They are outside her circle of 
acquaintance, therefore beyond the limit of her duty. To help 
them would be philanthropy, which has no assignable relation to 
conscience. 

In thus practically following the track marked out by their pagan 
fellow-students, the writers upon Christian ethics have missed the 
vital truth which differentiates Christian from un-Christian or non- 
Christian ethics. The gospel of Jesus Christ knows only a twofold 
classification of conduct, righteous and unrighteous. The sphere of 
the righteous is limited only by the highest possibilities for good in 
each human life. Not only does it include the possibility or privilege 
of sacrifice, but it makes sacrifice a necessary element of righteous- 
ness. All true righteousness is sacrificial. The most spotless purity, 
the most winning kindness, the most free-handed benevolence, that 
stops short of absolute self-immolation, is unholy. The spirit of the 
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world, the essence of sin, the fires of hell, are all spelled with the four 
letters of the word “‘self.”” We have not discovered the real meaning 
of the gospel or its bearing upon our life till we understand that 
Calvary is a permanent feature on the landscape of all Christian 
morality and that the cross is a necessary instrument for carving out 
every true Christian character. 

We are wont to speak of the willing self-sacrifice of Jesus on the 
cross as a picture of transcendent love and so it is; but it is more; it 
is a picture and an example of perfect righteousness. Not even in 
the supreme moment of suffering and self-renunciation did Jesus sur- 
pass by so much as a hair’s breadth the requirements of Christian 
morality. To have evaded the cross would have put the brand of sin 
upon all those words of grace and those works of kindness. He filled 
the measure of perfect righteousness to the brim, but it did not over- 
flow, no not by so much asa single drop. Even Jesus Christ never did 
perform, never could perform, a “work of supererogation.”’ 

The gospel has been preached in the past, is often preached today, 
as a scheme for eliminating the cross from our common human life by 
transferring its weight and pain wholly to the life of Jesus. The doc- 
trine of the atonement has been so interpreted as to make the sacrifice 
on Golgotha an inimitable and unapproachable divine prerogative 
instead of being what the gospels teach us it was, an example for every 
Christian’s emulation. I would not assert that such a doctrine of 
atonement has no place in the evolution of Christian character and 
thought, even though it be not found in the New Testament; for it may 
be necessary that the thinking of the historic church and the experi- 
ence of the growing disciple pass through all the foetal stages of pagan- 
ism and Judaism ¢re it attains to the stature of the mental and moral] 
fulness of Christ. And that doctrine may have had a mission in 
developing the sense of divine justice which is one of the elementary 
conceptions of all true morality. Nevertheless it has often worked to 
stultify the highest ideals and to paralyze noble endeavor. In its best 
interpretations the doctrine has awakened in men a sense of indebted- 
ness which has found expression in a certain rugged morality that 
keeps the Decalogue and makes men honest and conscientious in the 
ordinary relations. But it does not call upon any man in the name of 
righteousness to deny or to sacrifice himself for others. In fact, it 
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distinctly teaches that vicarious suffering is impossible except in the 
case of Jesus. 

Widely different from this creation of theologians and schoolmen 
is the ethical ideal of Jesus and his apostles. That ideal erects a 
cross in the pathway of every disciple. “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himselj, and take up his cross, and follow me.” “If 
any man renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple. ” 
Why did Jesus say that ? Because perfect discipleship requires some- 
thing more than perfect morality? No; but because this was to be 
the standard of morality henceforward for all who should accept his 
leadership. 

“T am crucified with Christ,” said Paul. And Peter further 
affirmed that ‘Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example that 
-we should follow in his steps.” These utterances testify to the literal 
interpretation which the apostolic writers put upon the words of the 
Master. 

Clearly therefore the sacrifice of Jesus was never intended to be 
proclaimed as a unique act, a service which by its universal efficacy 
should render all similar service forever unnecessary or impossible. 
It was a part of the great example. It was the setting up of a new 
ethical standard. It was designed to infuse the spirit and principle of 
sacrifice into the ordinary life of humanity. The mission of Jesus 
was the mission of every disciple. He was no more bound to yield 
himself to the cross of Calvary than you and I are bound to ascend 
the mount of sacrifice that confronts us in the pathway of human 
redemption. 

He is no herald of new and unheard-of ideas, but a preacher of 
the old gospel of Jesus and of Paul who says: 

The call of the cross to Christ was the summons of the disciples to a larger 
career in God’s great world of need and sorrow and sin. It was a call to move 
out from the old life of self-seeking and misunderstanding and pupilage and 
correction into the new life of self-renunciation and intelligent and tireless action. 
In a word, the cross that called their Lord to a sacrificial death, called the dis- 
ciples to a sacrificial life. And this calling cross forever stands, a continuous 
summons to our faith and devotion to manifest ourselves in self-denying lives 
of love and work. Whenever the Son of man appears to summon us to action, 
it is by the way of the cross that he inevitably leads us. 


We must not, however, be carried away with the notion that the 
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principle of sacrifice involves a continuous sense of pain and privation, 
that it means the utter loss of joy in the Christian life and service. 
Not at all. On the contrary those disciples who are forever talking 
about their “crosses,” and who thus betray a ceaseless consciousness 
of self-denial, though they often claim for themselves a higher spiritual 
life than ordinary, have not touched the garment’s hem of the Christly 
ideal. True sacrifice is well-nigh unconscious, and so far from filch- 
ing the joy from the Christian life, it is in itself the secret of highest joy. 
Those who “walk mournfully before the Lord” are the disciples who 
know little of real sacrifice. The old Hebrew chronicler tells us that 
in the great Mosaic ritual, “When the burnt offering began, the song 
of the Lord began also, and the trumpets.”’ And it is ever true that 
the song follows the sacrifice. Of Jesus himself it was said, “ For the 
joy that was set before him he endured the cross.”” Iam not then plead- 
ing for a deeper consciousness of pain or privation in the Christian life. 
That is utterly immaterial, if not positively un-Christian. The 
mediaeval craving for penance and self-torture is nothing less than 
heathen in its spirit. Rather do I advocate a sacrifice and self- 
effacement so complete that it shall be wholly unconscious of itseJf. 
Only thus can the disciple know the joy oj sacrifice. 

Let there be no misunderstanding when we speak of disciples and 
the church. Do not imagine that this principle of sacrifice is to be 
in any sense limited to that part of our life which we are accustomed 
to think of as religious. Such misunderstanding is a danger against 
which the preacher of ethics must be continually on his guard; for 
it is only too common. That Christians should be self-denying in 
religion while they are self-seeking in business or in society or in politics 
or in pleasure is the spiritual farce at which the world laughs and 
angels weep. It is the counterfeit coin by which the currency of the 
kingdom is debased, making thoughtful men suspicious and unwilling 
to receive it. 

You cannot imagine Jesus Christ carrying on any business for 
personal and selfish profit; but you can easily picture him as engaging 
in any calling whereby he could benefit others or advance his great 
work of human redemption. Peter unconverted was a fisherman for 
his own enrichment. Peter may have been a fisherman to the end 
of his days; but if so, the symbol of the cross was as clearly imprinted 
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upon his boat and his nets as upon his own life. Probably Paul was 
a tent-maker as long as he lived; and if so, the principle of sacrifice 
was even more clearly manifest in his trade than in his preaching, 
for he preached from the sheer love of it, but he made tents from a 
sense of necessity and duty. Nevertheless I am sure that whatever 
business he transacted was done on the highest Christian principles. 

The only right principle of life in any department of it, the only 
principle that makes it truly moral, is the sacrificial principle. Until 
we get this interwoven all through our life we are wrong. Put the 
test in different words. It was said of Jesus that he came “not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
others.” We put this motto—shorn of its last and most significant 
clause—on our church calendars, Sunday-school leaflets, missionary 
tracts, and things of that kind; but would it be an appropriate or 
truthful motto for the average Christian business house or social 
gathering or political convention? Why not? Jesus would have 
carried out the same spirit in any of these relations. He would not 
have been more self-seeking in one than in another; and he would 
have used all had circumstances permitted for the redemption of men. 
We have the record of his attendance and conduct at numerous 
social gatherings, and while it is evident that he was an exceed- 
ingly popular guest, the story of these gatherings, so far as he 
is concerned, is in perfect harmony with that of his most technically 
religious service. What he would do we too should do; for he is 
our exemplar. 

There too is the matter of money-making or fortune-piling. How 
can we reconcile that with the principle of sacrifice ? It has been said 
by a sane and moderate writer of the day: “Today a millionaire is 
respected; there are signs that in future years a man leaving a huge 
fortune will be thought a semi-criminal.” And he attributes this 
prospective change in public opinion, not to some new and extra- 
Christian development of thought, but to the growing ascendency of 
the spirit of Jesus. How can one whose sole mission on earth is to 
minister or serve and to give self in ransom for the lost, how can such 
an one spend his strength in gathering thousands or millions for 
himself and his descendants? The time is coming and now is when 
we must recognize as we have never done hitherto the gospel 
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principle of sacrifice in what we are pleased to term the secular life. 
Consecration must get a new and more comprehensive meaning. Self- 
surrender must include a greater number of elements. The cross 
must exert a broader and a deeper influence on our life. 

Write the principle of self-sacrifice into our ethical ideal and it 
would demolish much of our self-complacency, it would shed a light 
wholly new on many an act which we now deem specially meritorious, 
it would greatly modify the significance of the words “ benevolence” 
and “charity,” which we use so readily and with so much delight. It 
would sweep from our vocabulary a whole class of words by which 
we describe those acts which we deemed extra-righteous. 

For example, Jesus would not call that man or woman benevolent 
who pours out thousands or even millions of surplus wealth in philan- 
thropic enterprise, but never reaches the point in giving where there 
must be a real sacrifice of selfish comfort or the denial of some needed 
good. Yet he put the stamp of his approval upon an insignificant gift 
of a single farthing. Why? Because it cost a living. Because the 
giving of that little sum meant to the poor widow just what Calvary’s 
cross meant to himself. He would not praise the most zealous activity 
in religious work or churchly duty that was rendered only in the 
spare moments, but took no time from profitable industry or required 
no sacrifice of longed-for rest. Work and sacrifice that cost, these 
and only these are Christly, only these are righteous. 

The times call for a thorough reconstruction of the ethical ideal. 
The twentieth century demands a religion that shall be less selfish, a 
righteousness that shall be more redemptive. Hitherto the cross has, 
in the minds of too many Christians, stood for something that tran- 
scends righteousness, even Christian righteousness. We have accepted 
it as a substitute for our own sacrifice and have imagined that we could 
do our full duty to our neighbor and even to God while refusing to 
admit the cross into our lives. . 

Christianethics must take higher ground. When Christianrighteous- 
ness shall be molded upon the principle of Christly sacrifice, when the 
cross shall be in some true sense the banner under which we serve, 
whether in counting-house or legislative hall, or factory, or school, or 
ballroom, or sanctuary, we shall no longer strive in vain. In this sign 
we shall conquer, even as Jesus Christ won his great victory over the 
hosts of evil on the cross of Calvary. 


GAork and GAorkers 


New TEsTAMENT lexicography is to be enriched by a Complete Greek- 
German Dictionary oj the Writings of the New Testament and of Early 
Christian Literature, from the pen of Dr. Erwin Preuschen, of Darmstadt. 
Dr. Preuschen is well known for his critical work in the field of early 
Christian literature, for his collaboration with Professor Harnack in the 
monumental Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, and as the editor of 
the Zeitschrijt fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschajt. The publisher, 
Alfred Tépelmann, of Giessen, announces that the first instalment, of 
160 pages, will appear shortly, while the whole will be out next year. The 
subscription price will be 12 or 13 marks. Dr. Preuschen proposes to 
include in his survey the remains of extra-canonical gospels, and the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, thus adding greatly to the usefulness of his lexicon. He 
will aim at the utmost conciseness, rigidly excluding all that relates.merely 
to classical or later Christian literature, but within his chosen field will 
strive for the utmost completeness. That most difficult of lexicographical 
tasks, the careful analysis of meanings, is to receive special attention. 
Students of early Christian literature are to be congratulated that so 
timely and important a task is to be performed by so accomplished a scholar. 


THE NEws of the sudden death on March 25, 1908, of Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, president of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
brings grief to a wide circle of friends and hearers of Dr. Hall in many 
lands. As recently as December, 1907, Dr. Hall delivered the Haskell 
Lectures at the University of Chicago, and served as University Preacher. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall was born in New York in 1852, and was 
graduated from Williams College in 1872. His theological studies were 
pursued at Union Theological Seminary and in London and Edinburgh. 
After two pastorates, he became president of Union Theological Seminary 
in 1897, continuing in that important office until his death. Dr. Hall 
served the University of Chicago as Barrows Lecturer to India and the 
Far East in 1902-3, and again in 1906-7, in each case with conspicuous 
devotion and success. The last lectures, on ‘‘The Witness of the Oriental 
Consciousness to Jesus Christ,’’ were subsequently given at the Univer- 
sity on the Haskell Foundation, and will shortly appear in book 
form. The earlier lectures appeared in 1905 under the title Christian 
Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience. In this Indian aspotolate, Dr. 
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Hall’s religious insight, wide sympathy, literary skill, and charm and 
strength of presentation, admirably equipped him to render notable serv- 
ice, and in India as in America his untimely death, hastened, as some 
believe, by his recent labors in the Orient, will be sincerely mourned. 
Dr. Hall came to Union Theological Seminary at a time when there was 
widespread distrust of critical scholarship, as likely to undermine Christian 
faith and activity. He frankly recognized that a virile Christianity 
must make use of critical scholarship, but he always insisted that scholar- 
ship of any sort is merely an efficient tool for the promotion of the highest 
spiritual life. He has been widely influential in dispelling that distrust 
of critical scholarship which so largely prevailed ten years ago. 


Wook Reviews 


The Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ According to the Gospel 
Narratives. By Rev. Louis MatrHews Sweet, M.A. With 
an Introduction by JAMES STEVENSON Riccs, D.D. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1906. Pp. 365. 

Mr. Sweet has written a thoroughly interesting book upon this much- 
discussed subject. His style is clear and vivacious; his reading has been 
wide; his temper is excellent, showing strength of conviction and, at the 
same time, a purpose to deal fairly with those who do not accept his con- 
clusions. The book is not, however, the record of an investigation, in 
which the reader is invited to weigh the arguments on both sides and 
form his own conclusions. He frankly says: ‘‘My purpose is to set forth 
the grounds upon which I have reached the conclusion that the Infancy 
section [in the gospels] is a substantially accurate historical record.” The 
whole book is keyed to this note. In developing his argument, however, 
he attempts to avoid appeals to purely dogmatic considerations, either those 
which relate to the incarnation, or the sinlessness of Jesus, or the inspira- 
tion of the writers of the gospels, and to build simply upon the strength of 
the testimony contained in the New Testament. Whether he succeeds in 
this attempt, or whether the supposed fact can be proved in this way, each 
reader of the book, and of the New Testament, must decide for himself. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory review of the book will be a brief examina- 
tion of this historical evidence, as it appears in the New Testament and 
is discussed by our author. 

It is admitted, in the first place, that the majority of the writers of 
the New Testament give no positive testimony to the doctrine of the 
miraculous conception of Jesus. If we possessed only the Second and 
Fourth Gospels, the Acts, ‘the Epistles, and the Revelation, the belief that 
Jesus had a human mother but not a human father would not dawn upon 
our minds. Our author holds that Luke must have known this story 
early enough to have told it to Paul; that both Luke and Paul must have 
talked the matter over with James when they met him in Jerusalem (Acts 
21:18); and that John could not have been ignorant of it. All this may 
be true; but if we are attempting to discover a historic fact by an appeal 
simply to testimony we cannot rest our argument upon such inferences. 
Mr. Sweet urges that the man who doubts or denies the doctrine which 
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he defends must not make too much of the argument from silence. Is 
it not just to reply, that the silence of these evangelists and apostles must 
not be regarded as giving consent to the doctrine? We must simply say 
that we have not their testimony, and we do not know how much they 
knew, or why they were silent. 

Secondly, we have no evidence that Jesus had ever heard the story of 
his conception and the singular relation which his mother held with God. 
Our author says that Mary ‘“‘could not tell the child Jesus of the wonders 
connected with his birth without incurring the risk of destroying the 
naturalness of his growth, and the simplicity of his self-consciousness.” 
Perhaps not; but could she permit him to reach thirty years of age, and 
enter upon his ministry with the mistaken belief that he was Joseph’s 
son? There is not a word in the teachings of Jesus, in his prayers, in his 
words to and about his mother, which suggests that he was acquainted 
with the story of the Annunciation, or the story of the angel’s message to 
Joseph. Silence does not prove ignorance or disbelief; but Jesus cannot 
be summoned to give testimony to this doctrine. 

If we are investigating this matter as historical students, seeking sim- 
ply to discover a fact, all our evidence must be found in a few verses in 
the Third and First Gospels. How much real, first-hand testimony is 
there in these verses, and how conclusive is it ? 

So far as the Gospel of Luke is concerned, everything must be deter- 
mined by the authenticity and the interpretation of one clause of four 
Greek words in Luke 1:34. Mr. Sweet is entirely right in affirming of 
Luke 1:35: “‘The verse by itself does not necessarily imply a virgin birth 
at all.” ‘The verse simply implies that Mary’s Child is, from the moment 
of His conception, to occupy a unique relationship to God.” Again: 
‘Nothing is said in that verse about a miraculous birth. The power of 
God is to overshadow Mary in her conception, but nothing is stated as 
.to the mode of that conception.” He is correct, also, in saying: ‘‘In 
answer to Mary’s question as to how she could become a mother, still 
being a maiden, it implies that her child was to be born by the power of 
God, and that alone.” ‘True; but if this surprising and seemingly incon- 
gruous clause were not in her question, there would be no such implica- 
tion. The story tells us that she was already betrothed. The message 
of the angel announcing the birth and the dignity of her son gives no 
suggestion that the man to whom she is betrothed is not to be his father. 
The humble maiden might well ask: “How will this be?” But how 
could she add, under such conditions, ‘“‘since I know not a man?” As 
our author says, this chapter is not a simple, prosaic narrative of what 
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happened and what was said; but is recast in poetic and dramatic form. 
Is it not probable that the unknown author who wrote this drama, or 
some copyist or redactor, inserted this one jarring note? The fact that 
the prolific writer who wrote the gospel and the Acts says no more of 
the mode of Jesus’ conception (unless it be in the doubtful and ambiguous 
clause in Luke 3:23), but always refers to Jesus as the son of Joseph and 
Mary, confirms the view that these words are not original, or do not justify 
the inference which has been drawn from them. The words might stand, 
in a dramatic poem, to express the startled surprise and confusion of the 
maiden, and be ignored by the angel in his reply; the thirty-fifth verse 
thus bearing the interpretation which Mr. Sweet says would be natural 
except for Mary’s question. 

The author feels confident that the story of the Annunciation, in sub- 
stance, though not in form, came from Mary herself. There is no real 
evidence of this, for Luke 2:19, 51, do not affirm or even imply it. She 
is, as Mr. Sweet says, the only competent witness. But if she did tell 
the story of an exalted experience and a divine revelation, which antici- 
pated the birth of her child, we have no evidence that the poet, who wrote 
these verses, fully understood or exactly preserved her words or her thought. 

The story of the announcement to Joseph (Matt. 1:18-25), is fuller 
and more definite. The writer of those verses, in their present form, cer- 
tainly believed that Joseph was not the father of Mary’s firstborn son. 
But, as historical students, freed from the control of the dogma that the 
writers of the New Testament could not err in a historical statement, can 
we accept the testimony of this unknown writer as convincing in so strange a 
matter? Mr. Sweet thinks that this story came from Joseph, but was worked 
over into a catechism. If Joseph really told the story of Jesus’ birth, and 
of thoughts and feelings which swayed him when he was expecting this 
child who developed so strange and impressive a character, can we be 
sure that those who retold his story preserved it in its integrity? More- 
over, if we accept the story in Luke with its usual interpretation, we are 
compelled to believe that the young woman pledged to him in marriage 
and her elderly kinswoman kept Mary’s condition a profound secret 
from her betrothed husband. Is that probable? Would it be right ? 

Our author makes short work with those who think that{the first form 
of this story may have been modeled after the stories of annunciations to 
Abram and Sarai, to Manoah and his wife, and to Zacharias and FEliza- 
beth; and that through repetition this story might develop into the story 
as preserved in Matthew’s Gospel. Doubtless he would admit that such 
a story as was told of the birth of Isaac, or Samson, or Samuel, or John, 
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would in reality be accepted by Jewish Christians, if told of the concep- 
tion of Jesus. Jesus’ conception would have been by divine power, even 
if Joseph was the husband of Mary and the father of her child. And 
if a thoroughly Hebraic writing, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, can 
make Jesus speak of ‘‘My mother, the Holy Spirit,” without denying that 
Mary was his mother, so could the Holy Spirit be thought of as the active 
principle of his conception, though Joseph was his father. Is it unrea- 
sonable or contrary to historical analogy or probability to suggest that 
so thoroughly spiritual a belief developed, under influences which we 
cannot trace, into an ignoring, then a denial of Mary’s husband’s share 
in the life of her wonderful child ? 

We have tried to argue the question, as our author does, upon the 
grounds of the testimony given and its trustworthiness, and to neglect 
all questions of profit or loss in seeking the truth. But, really, does it 
not add to the significance of Jesus in our Christian faith if we can believe 
that his holy birth and life gave new sanctity to marriage and fatherhood, 
as well as to a singular and unparalleled motherhood ? 


H. RyDER 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


An American Commentary on the Old Testament: The Book 
of the Prophet Jeremiah. By PROFESSOR CHARLES RUFUS 
Brown, D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1907. Pp. xxxvi+256. 

The Book of Jeremiah is long and as a whole monotonous and without 
clear and definite arrangement of contents, and thus presents not an easy 
or inspiring task for the commentator. Professor Brown has acquitted 
himself well in his undertaking. He has made diligent use of his prede- 
cessors and produced a most useful and helpful book. The original ver- 
sion has been studied with great care and the commentary while clearly 
primarily designed for English readers will be useful for the student of 
Hebrew. 

A new translation is given rendering the abundant poetical sections in 
metrical form. All departures from the present Hebrew text, to restore 
the original through the use of the ancient versions or conjecture, are 
indicated by heavy type, and all glosses or insertions by an ingenious sys- 
tem of lines interrupting the text. Thus a clear and satisfactory idea of 
the original utterances of Jeremiah is given. A very full table of contents 
with dates of the deliverance and the publication and annotation of each 
section reveal also most clearly the character of the Book of Jeremiah. 
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In regard to the composition and authorship Professor Brown says: 

Nearly one-half of the book consists of sermons more or less expanded from 
Jeremiah’s utterances; a little more than one-quarter was written by Baruch 
and others in the way of a history of the prophet embodying a few of his words 
also, and the remaining one-quarter is made up for the most part of discourses 
by the admirers of Jeremiah and is based upon his own language and that of 
other prophets. 

Turning now to the commentary proper we have tested it repeatedly 
in various passages and its excellence in interpretation has grown upon — 
us. The exegesis is sound and judicious. We know on the whole of no 
better explanation in English of the prophecies of Jeremiah, and yet at 
the same time we feel constrained to point out blemishes in this work. 

The commentary seems padded. Side by side are printed the Author- 
ized Version and the new one of the author. Yet the departures from the 
former evident in the latter are also given in the notes. To such an extent 
is this repetition carried that a metrical rendering of six lines appears 
twice in exactly the same form on the same page. This padding has 
given the commentary bulk and this bulk evidently has compelled the use 
of small and unpleasant type throughout in the translations. It is an an- 
achronism also to reproduce the Authorized Version—the American Revision 
should take its place if the author’s new one was not sufficient. 


The commentary is also marred by occasional little homilies and 
common-place observations which detract from its scholarly dignity. The 
work also fails in a good English style. We question whether the open- 
ing sentence of the introduction is grammatical. The heading, ‘“‘The 
Ruined Loin Cloth of Jehovah,” is offensive, and ‘‘The Unpaid Sorrows 
of Jeremiah’s Life” is an obscure title for the prophet’s imprecation of 
his birthday (21: 14-18). 


Epwarp L. Curtis 
NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 
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BOOKS 


Von ORELLI, C. The Peculiarity of the 
Religion of the. Bible. New York: 
Eaton and Mains, 1908. Pp. 84. 
$0.40. 

This is one of a series of booklets by various 
German scholars of conservative type which is in- 
tended to offset the influence of the large output 
of liberal theology and exegesis at the present day. 
The task of the present volume is to set forth the 
uniqueness of the religion of the Bible and so to 
demonstrate its divine origin. Orelli recognizes 
this distinctive quality in personal contact and 
communion with the divine spirit, which he 
finds in no other religion. Negligence in the 
matter of proper names still occasionally mars 
these neat little volumes. These’ pages are 
well worth reading as an example of the way in 
which a scholar well versed in the facts of com- 
parative religion justifies the traditional interpre- 
tation of the Bible. © 


Van Hoonacker, A. Les douze petits 
prophétes. [Etudes bibliques.] Paris: 
J. Gabalda & Co., 1908. Pp. xxiii+ 


759. Fr. 20. 

This is an encouraging evidence of progress in 
French Catholicism. The imprimatur is here 
placed upon a piece of work that allows much 
room to critical methods and principles. The 
conclusions are, of course, prevailingly conserva- 
tive; but an atmosphere of freedom prevails 
throughout the book. Good use has been made 
of the best literature. Textual emendations of a 
quite radical nature are freely adopted and sug- 
gested. Transpositions of passages are indulged 
in without fear. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Mic. 5:4, sa the author admits the later addition 
of materials. But in general he defends the unity 
of the various books, notably Micah and Zechariah. 
Concerning Jonah the author uses these striking 
words: “The fact that the narrative records 
miracles is not of itself a reason for denying or 
questioning the historicity of the record, nor, on 
the other hand, is it a reason for affirming it. Some 
seem to forget at times that it is quite as irreverent 
toward an inspired writer to make him a historian 
in spite of himself, as to treat as parable what he 
had intended for history’ (p. 324). This is cer- 
tainly the best French commentary on these proph- 
ets, and its character is such as to render it highly 
suggestive and very useful to any student of the 
Book of the Twelve. 


HERRMANN, J. Ezechiel-Studien. [Bei- 
triage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten 
Testament, herausgegeben von R. 
Kittel.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. 
148. 

Sporadic attempts in the past to show that the 
Book of Ezekiel was not all due to the prophet 
bearing that name have met with no success. In 
the first 63 pages of these studies Herrmann enters 
upon a detailed analysis of the book which results 
in the conclusion that practically all of the material 
must be credited to Ezekiel himself, but that it is 
to be regarded as the result of repeated expansions 
and revisions at his hands, no effort having been 
made to secure strict logical coherence among all 
the parts. The remainder of the studies is de- 
voted to such questions as the call of the prophet, 
his inspiration, the substance of his message, its 
apologetic character, the Messianic hope, and the 
teaching concerning individualism. The discus- 
sion here is careful and sane, but adds little to 
previously obtained results. 

KRAUTLEIN, J. Die sprachlichen Ver- 
schiedenheiten in den Hexateuchquel- 
len. Ein Beitrag zum Sprachbeweis in 
der Literarkritik des Alten Testamentes. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. 66. 
This is an attempt to determine to what extent 

linguistic phenomena substantiate the hypothesis 

of four documents in the Hexateuch. The con- 
clusion is that the argument from language can 
legitimately be urged in favor of only one of the 

four documents, viz., P. 

Howarp, H. ‘The Shepherd Psalm. 
London: R. Culley, 1908. Pp. 124. 
Cloth, 1s. Leather ts. 6d. 

A devotional, homiletical treatment of Ps. 23. 
The exegesis is old-fashioned, finding in the psalm 
all the virtues and graces. It constitutes an ex- 
cellent gift-book for those who appreciate books 
of a devotional character, and care little for fidelity 
to facts of history. 

Meyer, M. A. History of the City of 
Gaza from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1907. Pp. xiii+182. 
$1.50. 

This is a summary of the results presented in 
the elaborate work of Stark (1852) with a careful 
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revision of the Old Testament phases of the his- 
tory, and a continuation of the story from 1852 
on to the present decade. 


ARTICLES 


Kéntc, Ep. The Relations of Babylonian 
and Old Testament Culture. The Hom- 
iletic Review, April, 1908, pp. 262-66. 
The first of a series of articles upon the above 

theme. The points of identity and similarity are 

here pointed out, and the proposition stated that 
such resemblance is due not to borrowing on either 
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side but to common origin in the great Semitic 

family. 

MUtineEN, E., GRAF VON. Beitrige zur 
Kenntnis des Karmels, II. Teil. Zeit- 
schrijt des Deutschen-Palestina Vereins, 
1908, pp. 1-258. 

This with the preceding instalment constitutes 
an exhaustive study of the topography, archaeology, 
folk-lore, and history of Mt. Carmel. Numerous 
illustrations and a detailed map give completeness 
to the presentation. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

Hastincs, JAMES. Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels. Vol. II. (Labour- 
Zion.) Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 
1908. Pp. xiv+g12. 21s. net. 

With the appearance of this stately volume, Dr. 
Hastings’ new dictionary stands complete. Among 
other valuable articles are those on the gospels: 
‘*Matthew,” by W. C. Allen, ‘‘Mark,’’ by A. J. 
Maclean, and “Luke,’’ by A. Wright; “The Text 
of the Gospels,” by P. M. Barnard; ‘The Virgin 
Birth,” by G. H. Box. 

Duranp, A. L’enfance de J ésus-Christ. 
D’aprés les Evangiles canoniques. 
Suivie d’une étude sur les Fréres du 
Seigneur. (Bibliothéque apologétique, 
4.) Paris: Beauchesne, 1908. Pp. xli+ 
287. Fr. 2.75. 

A frank and well-informed apologetic for the 
infancy narratives of Matthew and Luke, from 
the Catholic point of view. The historicity of 
these narratives is vigorously maintained. The 
discussion of the Brothers of the Lord is con- 
trolled by the dogma of the perpetual virginity of 
Mary. 

KeLty, An Exposition of the 
Gospel of John. Edited with additions, 
by E. E. Whitfield. London: Stock, 
1908. Pp. x+552. 

This elaborate discussion of the Fourth Gospel 
exhibits the strong homiletical tone and indiffer- 
ence to historical criticism characteristic of Mr. 
Kelly’s voluminous exegetical works. In Mr. Whit- 
field's notes some matters of criticism are taken 
up, but in a controversial, not a judicial, spirit. 
STEINMANN, ALPHONS. Der Leserkreis 

des Galaterbriefes. Ein Beitrag zur ur- 

christlichen Missionsgeschichte. (Neu- 

testamentliche Abhandlungen, Heft 3, 

4-) Miinster i. W.: Aschendorffsche 

Buchhandlung, 1908. Pp. xx+252. M. 

6.80. 

Dr. Steinmann insists that the Epistle to the 
Galatians was written to Christian residents of 
North Galatia. 

MILLIGAN, GEORGE. St. Paul’s Epistles 
to the Thessalonians. The Greek Text 


with Introduction and Notes. London: 

Macmillan, 1908. Pp. cx+195. $2.60 

net. 

Dr. Milligan holds I and II Thess. to have been 
written by Paul from Corinth in s0-sr a.D., in 
the course of the Second Missionary Journey. An 
adequate English commentary on these epistles 
has long been needed, and this work should find 
a cordial reception. The introductory essays are 
full, intelligent, and discriminating, and the com- 
mentary constantly reflects the influence of the 
papyrus publications of recent years. 
LerpotptT, J. Geschichte des neutesta- 

mentlichen Kanons; II. Teil: Mit- 

telalter und Neuzeit. Leipzig: Hin- 

richs, 1908. Pp. iv+181. Cloth, M. 

3.30. 

Leipoldt’s brilliant and suggestive sketch of the 
history of the Canon is completed by this volume 
on the mediaeval and modern periods. The same 
originality and thorough research characterize this 
part of the work. Within comparatively narrow 
limits of space Leipoldt has given us a study of 
the Canon that is thoroughly critical and up to 
date, and at the same time balanced and judicial. 
These volumes constitute an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of this subject. 


Hoyt, WAYLAND. The Teaching of Jesus 
Concerning His Own Person. New 
York: American Tract Society, 1908. 
Pp. 200. 75 cents. 

From wide reading and wide experience of life 
Dr. Hoyt approaches the problem of Jesus’ teach- 
ing as to himself. Critical distinctions are not 
made, and the want of them is, we believe, a serious 
one; nor is there here any real problem for the 
author. What we have is a clever and readable 
book, enriched with excellent excerpts from schol- 
ars and poets, and enlivened with anecdote and 
reminiscence, which may help some to a more 
sympathetic understanding of Jesus, while it does 
not make any real contribution to the subject. 
MARSHALL, WILLIAM. The Nature of 

Christ; or, The Christology of the 

Scriptures and of Christ. 3d ed., 
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revised and enlarged. London: Stock, 

1908. Pp. xi+ 237. 

A mechanical view of Scripture underlies this 
rather controversial and dogmatic work. 


BACHMANN, P. The New Message in The 
Teaching of Jesus. (‘‘ Foreign Religious 
Series.””) New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1908. Pp. 60. 40 cents net. 

We cannot accept this somewhat vague and 
rhetorical statement as an adequate characteriza- 
tion of the new message in Jesus’ teaching, or as 
superior to some at least of the views which Bach- 
mann thinks insufficient. The translator’s English 
is sometimes disturbing; e.g., “Jesus descended 
from Israel’s soil,” p. 6. 

Lemme, Lupwic. Do We Need Christ for 
Communion with God? (“Foreign 
Religious Series.”) New York: Eaton 
& Mains, 1908. Pp. 63. 40 cents net. 
This important theme might have been profit- 

ably discussed without the incidental polemic 

against those whom the writer calls the rationalis- 
tic theologians. 

MULLER, Kart. Our Lord: Belief in the 
Deity of Christ. (“Foreign Religious 
Series.’”’) New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1908. Pp. 103. 40 cents net. 

FEINE, Pavut. St. Paul as a Theologian. 
Parts 1 and 2. (‘Foreign Religious 
Series.””) New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1908. Pp. 65 and 98. Each go cents net. 


RELATED 
BOOKS 

Barton, W. E. The Messianic Hope of 
the Samaritans, by Jacob, son of 
Aaron, High Priest of the Samaritans. 
Translated from the Arabic by Abdul- 
lah ben Kori. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by W. E. Barton. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1908. 
Pp. 36. 25 cents. 

Mitts, L. H. Avesta Eschatology com- 
pared with the Books of Daniel and 
Revelations (sic/). Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1908. Pp. 85. 
This work by the professor of Zend philology 

in Oxford ought to be areliable source of informa- 

tion regarding Zoroastrian conceptions of the 
future. The biblical side of the treatment, how- 
ever, is too largely fanciful. 

Barton, J. L. The Unfinished Task of 
the Christian Church. Introductory 
Studies in the Problem of the World’s 


ARTICLES 

Harris, J. RENDEL. The Present State 
of the Controversy over the Place and 
Time of the Birth of Christ. Expositor, 
March, 1908, pp. 208-23. 

Professor Harris shows how recent discoveries 
in the papyri have confirmed statements in Luke 
as to the census and the return of Joseph and Mary 
to Bethlehem in connection with it, which were 
formerly thought quite unhistorical, and points out 
the propriety of waiting for further light from 
ancient records before condemning the evangelist 
for other supposed mistakes. The papyri have 
already shown that under the early emperors the 
house-to-house enrolment took place every ‘four- 
teen years, and that people were obliged to appear 
at their home towns for it. This cycle would 
carry us to 8 B.c. and 6 A.D. for the enrolments 
lying nearest to the birth of Jesus. It is difficult 
to connect Quirinius with the earlier of these, 
and in doing this Luke is perhaps in error, but 
we must be slow to assert this, since he has so 
often turned out to be right. 

Eacar, A. R. St. Luke’s Account of the 
Last Supper; a Critical Note on the 
Second Sacrament. I. Ibid., Pp. 252- 
62. 

Garvir, A. E. The Experience of Paul. 
(Studies in the Pauline Theology, J.) 
Ibid., pp. 193-207. 

MovttTon, J. H., AND MILLIGAN, GEORGE. 
Lexical Notes from the Papyri. Jbid., 
pp. 262-77. 

Tilustration and illumination for New Testa- 
ment lexicography, from aAdyws to avw. 


SUBJECTS 


Evangelization. New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions, 1908. Pp. 211. Paper, 35 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 


ForsytH, P. T. Positive Preaching and 
the Modern Mind. Yale Lectures on 
Preaching, 1907. New York: Arm- 
strong. Pp. xii+374. $1.75 net. 

The lecturer exalts the place of preaching with 

a fresh emphasis. It is essential to worship. It 

is the creed of the church, expressed for the stimu- 

Jus and growth of the Christian body. It must be 

modern, taking account of science and criticism, 

though it must not preach these. But while all is 
conceded to criticism—Bible, historical Jesus, 
theology—‘“‘gospel’’ is above criticism. And 

“*gospel’’ is that the divine Christ through atone- 

ment expiates human guilt, so that in him the holy 

God actually redeems men. The experience of 

tedemption is authoritative for this doctrine. 

Principal Forsyth does not very clearly state the 

theory of atonement which he deems so vital to 

positive preaching. And, can an experience be 
authority for definite doctrine ? 
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The Buildings are those of the German Hospice 
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